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I. 

TO THE GREAT TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 

Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony in Nature's face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. 

Bryant. 

MR. CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, proprietor 
of the Glen House, presents his compli- 
ments as well to all his old patrons as to the still 
greater number of prospective visitors whom he 
hopes to welcome in seasons to come. 

This little book of his aims to set forth without 
exaggeration the advantages offered by the Glen 
House as a model hotel in a model situation. It 
is not said in any spirit of boasting that this has 
long been the verdict of the best informed travel- 
lers. The situation of the hotel, far from all the 
noise and bustle of railways and villages, is excep- 
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tional among White Mountain resorts, and identi- 
fies it in a peculiar manner with those older tra- 
ditions of mountain life or travel which continue 
to make up the chief charm for people of refined 
tastes, or when the choice of a summer home is 
being considered. 

Its situation furthermore distinguishes it as the 
centre for a group of most interesting excursions. 
The objects of interest to be seen in the imme- 
diate neighborhood are, it is believed, unsurpassed 
in their kind. Painters and poets have exhausted 
their arts in the effort to portray the beauties of 
Glen Ellis or the gloomy grandeur of Tucker- 
man's. The equipment and service of the new 
Glen House are designed to meet every require- 
ment which the most fastidious taste can desire, 
or experience suggest. 

It has been said that a traveller might as well 
go to France and not see Paris as to visit the 
White Mountains without seeing the valleys of the 
Peabody and the Ellis. The Glen House is 
the only proper centre for doing this to the best 
advantage. 

Therefore, to show the visitor the way to the 
Glen House, to usher him through it after he 
has arrived, to detain him here and there over the 
arrangements made for his comfort, his safety, or 
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convenience as a guest of the house, with some 
modest attempt afterward to draw attention to the 
natural beauties of the spot, which throw open to 
him so many resources for enjoyment, will form 
the whole subject-matter of these pages. It is 
the avowed purpose to give practical informa- 
tion upon all points which may be supposed to 
influence the traveller's choice of a home for his 
vacation sojourn. For more extended knowl- 
edge he is referred to such books as Drake's 
" Heart of the White Mountains," or King's 
" White Hills," or the many excellent guide-books 
placed at his command. But this is exclusively 

a Glen House Book. 



II. 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT WHITE MOUNTAIN 

TRAVEL. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS of New Hamp- 
shire occupy a unique position. Nature, 
in her grand scheme, placed them where they 
would do the most good. Their first marked 
feature is ease of access from great centres of 
population. No mountain region of the United 
States is so fortunately situated in this respect. 
The traveller breakfasts at New York, Montreal, 
or Quebec, and sits down to supper in the heart 
of the mountain region. From Boston or Port- 
land the journey occupies but a few hours. And 
all of the routes are unusually interesting and 
picturesque. 

A second, and by no means trifling considera- 
tion, with those travellers who live remote from 
the seaboard, consists in the nearness of these 
mountains to the far-famed New England coast. 
Sixty miles take the tourist from one to the other. 
This fact admits of a rapid interchange of travel 
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between the pleasure resorts of this coast and of 
the mountains, and so gives the tourist command 
of the greatest possible variety of scenic attractions 
that could well be combined in a summer tour. 
The luxury of travel has nearly reached perfec- 
tion ; and the numerous lines of railways or steam- 
boats offer an endless variety of ways and means 
for traversing the country cheaply and expedi- 
tiously, the details of which are practically set forth 
in the admirable route-books or folders issued 
by the different companies themselves, and in the 
concluding pages of this book. Between break- 
fast and dinner time one may go from Bar Harbor 
to the Glen House, taking by the way Bangor, 
Waterville, Augusta, Brunswick, and Portland, and 
thus seeing pass before him in a few hours about 
the most conspicuous part of Maine, with respect 
to the industries that have grown up along this, 
her great inland thoroughfare from east to west. 

Or the traveller may make up an itinerary that 
shall include most of the noted resorts, historic 
and picturesque, lying between Mount Desert and 
Boston, and still make his way to the mountains 
with little appreciable loss of time, since the rail- 
way will always be at his elbow ready to take him 
up or set him down at his own sweet will. The 
seaboard route from Boston, over the Boston & 
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Maine Railroad, takes the traveller through a be- 
witching succession of seashore landscapes inter- 
woven with the charm of history and tradition, 
which serve to beguile the tedium of the journey 
most agreeably. Then there is direct rail commu- 
nication, via Quebec or Montreal, with the whole 
grand system of pleasure travel from east to west, 
by which two hundred thousand visitors pass into 
or out of the White Mountains every summer. 
Three roads — the Grand Trunk, Boston, Concord 
& Montreal, and Canadian Pacific — give the pub- 
lic excellent service in this direction, the first leav- 
ing the traveller at Gorham, the others at Glen 
Station. 

For those who find themselves domesticated at 
other mountain resorts, the Glen House fits ad- 
mirably into a tour of a single day, in which shall 
be comprised the most noted of attractions; as, 
for instance, the ascent by railway to the summit 
of Mt. Washington, the descent over the carriage- 
road, the Glen House and Cascades, Pinkham 
Notch and Crawford Notch. Guests staying at 
the Profile House or Bethlehem may take this 
one-day excursion with great enjoyment by going 
up the mountain on the first train, whence the 
Glen House coaches will take them to the Glen 
House for dinner, and thence to Glen Station in 
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season to catch the afternoon train for Bethlehem 
and the Profile House. 

The White Mountains are approached through 
the four great valleys opening a way for the pas- 
sage of as many great rivers from the mountains 
to the sea. They are the beneficent patriarchs of 
New England, for these rivers give support to a 
great part of her population. We ascend the Con- 
necticut or the Merrimac on the west side, or the 
Saco or Androscoggin on the east, nearly or quite 
to their sources among the highest lakes or wildest 
gorges of the mountain region. Thus they are the 
cunning engineers which have conducted the rail- 
ways high up among the clouds which give birth 
to their original fountains. In an economic sense 
they are the great watershed of New England, 
contributing, as they do, the whole volume of the 
Saco and Merrimac, with important affluents of 
the Connecticut and Androscoggin. 

In history the White Mountains have filled their 
most important function by interposing an imprac- 
ticable barrier to the movements of hostile armies 
toward our seaboard. They have been the scene 
of one or two bloody conflicts — notably that at 
Lovewell's Pond, in Fryeburg — in the dark days 
of Indian warfare, but have never been fought 
over by contending armies, as the Alleghanies 
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have, or hitherto possessed great strategic impor- 
tance with respect to the New England frontier. 
Nature, having shut the door on this side to the 
advance of an army from Canada, opened it so 
widely on the west that all former efforts to invade 
us, or on our part to repel invasion, were of neces- 
sity concentrated upon the Upper Hudson and 
Lake Champlain. In war time the Canada Indians 
sometimes made their sanguinary descents or led 
their captives through the wild passes of these 
mountains. 

The Indians, it is known, inhabited these moun- 
tains long before the settlement of any portion of 
New England by whites; but their villages were 
widely scattered, and lay chiefly upon the lakes or 
in the more open valleys where the hunting and 
fishing were good, and the ground favorable for 
their slender and primitive mode of cultivating the 
soil. Such villages existed at Weirs, or Aquedha- 
tan; at Plymouth and Haverhill on the west; and 
at Ossipee and Fryeburg, alias Pigwacket, on the 
east side of the mountains; with traces of occupa- 
tion at a few other points. Of course the moun- 
tains were always a noted landmark at sea, and on 
land were visible in every clear day to the settlers 
living along the coast. Yet it was not until the 
fabulous reports, circulated by the Indians among 
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the English, of gems seen blazing by night from 
the high cliffs, where the god of evil was supposed 
to dwell, had inflamed the cupidity of the whites, 
that the first ascent of the highest summit was suc- 
cessfully attempted. The Indians themselves held 
the mountains in high veneration, and could hardly 
be tempted to climb them. Failure to verify the 
reports set afloat by the natives threw the moun- 
tains back again into their primitive solitude for a 
hundred years, or until advancing settlement forced 
a way through them. From that time onward, they 
have formed the theme for thousands of admiring 
visitors, among whom poets, painters, and schol- 
ars, the learned and unlearned, have vied with 
one another in laying the tributes of praise at the 
feet of our grand old mountains. 

The mountains, in general, are famed for the 
coolness and pure, dry quality of the air in sum- 
mer, and consequent freedom from that class of 
complaints which makes a stay at the seaside in- 
supportable to many. A person who is afflicted 
with catarrh or asthma finds instant relief At the 
Glen House hay-fever is unknown. At the same 
time, the mountain air is exhilarating and invigo- 
rating to a degree. 

" There 's iron in our Northern winds ; 
Our pines are trees of healing." 



1 
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People get strong, sleep well, have good ap- 
petites, grow in fondness for out-of-door life, in 
cheerfulness, in appreciation of- Nature by con- 
stant companionship with her in all her varying 
moods. • 

Then the mountains are superior to the sea in 
an artistic sense because they afford more pictures. 
No human hand has yet been able to portray the 
wondrous effects that pass in daily exhibition un- 
der the visitor's eye ; hence there is little danger 
of exaggerating their charms. It is strange that 
cynical persons will sometimes make parade of 
their want of appreciation; but unless they are 
incorrigible, the mountains will be for them a 
liberal education. Between man and Nature there 
is but one interpreter, the soul. 

" If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 
And find'st not Sinai, 't is thy soul is poor." 

One gets into a habit of looking up and not 
down. The greatest poets and painters find their 
truest inspiration in our mountains. There is room 
for mind and body to expand. And whether one 
comes simply seeking pleasure, rest, or recupera- 
tion, or to get away from overheated cities, or the 
worry of business, or merely to kill time because 
it is a custom, something is always to be gained 
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from a sojourn in this most delightful of sum- 
mer play-grounds. As a New England poet has 
said : — 

" With our fainl heart the mountain strives ; 

Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite." 




III. 



HISTORY OF THE GLEN HOUSE. 

THE growth of health and pleasure travel in 
the White Mountains will best appear from 
the simple statement that even so late as 1852 
there were but five public-houses from which the 
summit of Mt. Washington could be reached in a 
day's journey. In that year, the completion of 
what is now known as the Grand Trunk Railway 
to Gorham, N. H., not only gave a wholly new 
direction to mountain travel, by bringing Mt. 
Washington itself within eight miles of a railway 
station, but also opened to the public a long- 
neglected, yet singularly fascinating part of this 
most attractive region. 

Before this time all pleasure travel had followed 
on, year in, year out, in the one thoroughfare that 
these mountains could boast ; and but for the enter- 
prise shown by the Grand Trunk managers, as well 
in making a new point of departure for Mt. Wash- 
ington more easily reached and nearer than all 
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Others, as in building a hotel, the most eligibly 
situated, most convenient, and most spacious of 
any then existing, the old Pinkham road might 
have remained as little travelled to this day as it 
was before. In a word, the building of the Grand 
Trunk gave a greater impulse to mountain travel 
than all that had been previously done put to- 
gether, and this admirably conducted road deserv- 
edly continues to be among the foremost claimants 
for the patronage of travellers who make Quebec, 
Montreal, or Portland their starting-point. 

At this time John Bellows had begun building 
a public-house on the spot where the Glen House 
now stands. It was not completed for the season 
of 1852, though a few guests were taken in. John 
Bellows, the owner, has recently died at an ad- 
vanced age. His " farm " reached to the Jackson 
line on one side, and Gorham on the other, — also 
including Mt. Washington, summit and all. The 
appearance of rival claimants to the mountain 
caused litigation which continued for a period of 
thirty years. 

Then, as now, the stage-road to North Conway 
passed by the door. There is a tide in the affairs 
of mountains as well as men. Travellers who came 
over from Gorham to visit the points of interest in 
the neighborhood of the farm were so struck with 
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the magnificence of the scenery surrounding that 
spot that they carried the report of what they had 
seen to their friends, as an altogether new discov- 
ery. Presently the grand scenery of the Peabody 
Glen began to be talked about in the newspapers. 
It came to be generally accepted' as a truth, even 
by old stagers among them, that the White Moun- 
tains had two sides instead of one, and that possi- 
bly the long hidden chamber might prove most 
interesting of all. There is an axiom among trav- 
ellers that whoever shall discover and make known 
to the world a new resort shall be adjudged a pub- 
lic benefactor. In the case of the Glen we have 
seen that the discovery had been long in coming, 
had come without any flourish of trumpets, but it 
had come. 

The Bellows' House was probably unfinished 
when it was sold to Mr. J. M. Thompson, its first 
landlord, who in a fortunate moment changed the 
name of his modest hostel to the Glen HOUSE. 
Mr. Thompson was indefatigable in opening up 
paths leading to the various waterfalls or cascades 
in his vicinity, and even to the summit of Mt. 
Washington itself. His was the first bridle-path 
that ascended the mountain on the east side. It 
entered the woods directly in front of the house, at 
a distance of less than half a mile from it, gaining 
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the summit in four miles of as hard scrambling as 
the most inveterate seeker after adventures could 
have desired. 

The year 1852 is also memorable in the history 
of the White Mountains for the building of the 
Summit House/a rude stone structure, raised with 
infinite labor, and as its name implies, on the bared 
and wintry summit of Mt Washington itself. In 
conception and execution the task was a truly her- 
culean one; but Joseph S. Hall and L. M. Rose- 
brook — two enterprising Yankees hailing from 
Jefferson, on the other side of the mountain — 
were found equal to it Every stone had to be raised 
to its place by the strength of muscle alone. All 
the materials for the woodwork or furnishing of the 
house had to be carried up the mountain side over 
Thompson's path, on the backs of horses or men. 
No one went up empty-handed; everj'^body took 
something. Ground was broken on the summit on 
the first day of June, 1852, and the house was so 
far completed on the twenty-fifth of July that the 
builders sat down to their first dinner in it A 
second structure, called the Tip-Top House, was 
erected by Samuel F. Spaulding & Co., in the 
course of the following summer. 

The next and most important step looking to 
substantial progress from the Glen HOUSE side 
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came quickly. This was the incorporation of the 
Mt. Washington Road Company, with the declared 
object of building a first-class roadway from the 
Glen House to the summit that should be practi- 
cable for the passage of vehicles, thus doing away 
with the always laborious, and sometimes danger- 
ous ascent by means of the bridle-path. This road 
was to be eight miles long, have a width of fifteen 
feet everywhere, be thoroughly macadamized, made 
secure with stone parapets wherever it skirted a 
precipice, with an average rise to the mile of one 
foot in every eight and a half feet. Work began in 
1855, was carried up to the Ledge in 1857, sus- 
pended for want of funds, and not fully completed 
until 1861. 

Mt. Washington had thus been fairly conquered, 
but at a time when the breaking out of civil war 
turned all minds into a channel far removed from 
the pursuit of pleasure or the achievements of 
peace. 

Mr. Thompson, whose efforts had contributed so 
much to lift the Glen HOUSE into popularity, was 
unfortunately drowned in the Peabody River in 
October, 1869. An autumnal storm of unusual 
severity suddenly swept over the mountains, delug- 
ing the valleys, tearing away rocks and trees from 
the mountain sides, and hurling them along with 
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the accumulated floods down the narrow Peabody 
Glen. In the effort to avert the destruction of his 
mill, Mr. Thompson was swept away by the 
torrent. 

Two years later, or in 1871, the Glen House 
passed to the control of its present proprietor, Mr. 
Charles R. Milliken, and his brother, Mr. Weston 
F. Milliken, under whose management the hotel 
took a new start,^as both were known for thorough- 
going business men who would leave nothing 
undone to meet the increasing demands of the 
travelling public. In their hands the house devel- 
oped from a country tavern to a first-class hotel. 
Up to this time most of the public-houses had been 
kept by men who had grown up on the spot, or 
found themselves the fortunate possessors of some 
favorite situation. Travellers put up with modest, 
not to say inferior accommodations, for the sake 
of being among the mountains, because better were 
not to be had. The Millikens believed that pat- 
ronage would follow their efforts to place travel on 
a new footing; and they soon found abundant con- 
firmation for their belief. Under their manage- 
ment the Glen House stepped to the front rank of 
public favor. An era of prosperity set in, which 
continued unbroken until the autumn of 1884 ar- 
rived, when after the last guests had left and the 
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house was being closed for the season, it was sud- 
denly discovered to be in flames. Fanned by a 
stiff north-easter, the fire spread with frightful ra- 
pidity. In half an hour the whole area was a sea 
of leaping flame. In two hours what had consti- 
tuted a good-sized village in itself, lay in ashes. 

The destruction of this house, in which so many 
thousands of travellers had been hospitably enter- 
tained, was a serious blow not only to the pro- 
prietors, but to the whole army of travellers ; for 
without a hotel, the tributary region was at once 
thrown back into its primitive solitude, and an 
important link in the chain of mountain tours 
broken up. Indeed, the burning of the Glen 
House was referred to by the press everywhere 
as a public misfortune. 

Though the destruction was complete, and the 
financial loss it involved a serious one, the Messrs. 
Milliken were not the men to sit down and brood 
over it. Steps were immediately taken looking to 
the building of a new hotel on the same site. In 
some respects the fire was not without its compen- 
sations to the public. The old house had been an 
aggregation of buildings, called into being by in- 
creasing business. In no sense could it be called 
a modern house. It was now determined to erect 
a structure homogeneous in all its parts, adapted 
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throughout to the requirements of its day, at- 
tractive in its architecture and elegant in its ap- 
pointments, — in short, a house in which simple 
elegance, solid comfort, and studied attention to 
every possible want, however minute, from an 
electric bell to an elevator, should announce to 
the most fastidious guest a first-class hotel con- 
ducted on first-class principles. 

This design was so far carried into effect that a 
new house was thrown open to the public for the 
season of 1885. The whole plan was not, how- 
ever, fully consummated until the season of 1887, 
when the completed Glen House, as represented 
in the engraving, — a strange sight, indeed, to 
those who had known the old ! — triumphantly 
rose from its ashes. 

The house stands just at the head of the Pea- 
body Valley, but high above it, on a natural 
terrace formed by the foot of Carter Mountain. 
The ground all about it was long ago cleared, so 
that nothing obstructs the view; while free air, 
light, and sunshine gain admittance everywhere. 
Instead of a shut-in glen, with its prevailing damps 
and gloom, we have bright and cheerful surround- 
ings, in the midst of the grandest scenery that the 
White Mountains can afford. 



IV. 



THE GLEN HOUSE DESCRIBED. 

ARCHITECTURALLY the Glen House is 
one of the finest of the kind in New Eng- 
land. It is of the English Cottage style ; the roof- 
line is well broken by gables, which are well 
ornamented by showing the timber construction. 
At each angle of the front are octagonal pavilions 
which are carried above the roof-line and termi- 
nate in curved roofs. The roof, with its gables, 
dormers, and turrets, has a very picturesque ef- 
fect, and harmonizes perfectly with the surround- 
ing scenery. 

The building has a frontage of nearly three 
hundred feet, is three stories in height above the 
basement, and covers an area of seventeen thou- 
sand feet, exclusive of the verandas and bays. 

The veranda is sixteen feet wide and has a 
length of about four hundred and fifty feet, mak- 
ing one of the finest promenades under cover 
to be found among the White Mountains. 
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Many rooms in the front have large bay-win- 
dows which, with the projections of the pavilions 
and chimneys, break the front with a pleasing 
variety. 

The interior of the building is one of the most 
pleasing of its kind in this country. Many of the 
rooms are in suites of two to five ; all are large, 
and nearly every sleeping-room is provided with 
a roomy clothes-closet. Open wood fireplaces are 
in every suite and many single rooms. The main 
feature of the first floor is the grand rotunda, 
which is forty-two by forty-eight feet. At the 
right, as you enter, is a very spacious and ornate 
fireplace. At the left is the office, and in the 
rear are two broad flights of stairs, in the wells 
of which is located the elevator. The ceiling is 
finished in wood, the walls are wainscoted to a 
height of SIX feet above the floors, and the rest 
tinted in pleasing colors. Stairways are plentiful 
throughout the house, providing ample means of 
escape in case of fire. 

The parlors and dining-rooms are designed on a 
magnificent scale, well-lighted and ventilated, and 
having open fireplaces. Besides the parlors and 
dining-rooms on the first floor, there are reception, 
conversation, card, smoking, reading, and billiard 
rooms. 
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The corridors throughout the house are broad 
and well-lighted ; there are no dark passage-ways 
in the building. 

The sanitary arrangements are of the very best, 
— the plumbing having been done in the most 
scientific manner, every closet being well ventilated. 
The water supply is sufficient to flush the whole 
cistern in the most ample manner. 

The whole exterior is painted in most pleasing 
colors and has a very artistic effect. The house 
stands i,iii feet above North Conway and 820 
feet above Gorham. 

F. H. Fassett, Architect, 



The Glen House is in direct telegraphic com- 
munication with all points, it being an office of the 
Western Union and other telegraph companies 
during the season of summer travel. It also has 
telephonic connection with the summit of Mt. 
Washington for the convenience of those coming 
or going over the mountain who may wish to order 
rooms, carriages, or meals. Mails are received at, 
and sent out from the house daily. 

One pleasing feature connected with the ser- 
vice of the house remains to be mentioned. The 
Messrs. Milliken were the first among White 
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Mountain landlords to conceive the idea of em- 
ploying undergraduates from the New England 
colleges as waiters. It proved a happy thought 
for landlord, public, and students alike, as the plan 
has worked so successfully in the past that no 
change is contemplated. It would be impossible 
to give a more intelligent or acceptable table ser- 
vice than these young men perform, or to suggest 
a more pleasing contrast with the professional 
waiter, as he is everywhere known, than this 
corps of well-dressed, well-mannered, and intel- 
ligent-looking collegians. 

Fully one hundred horses are required to do the 
hotel, stage, and livery business. Besides these 
Mr. Milliken keeps a herd of forty registered Swiss 
and Jersey cows on the place, expressly for the use 
of the hotel. The milk, cream, and butter fur- 
nished from this dairy are therefore of the very 
best quality, as is everything else provided for the 
table. Fresh vegetables of all kinds are furnished 
from the hotel farm daily. 

This whole property, including land, stables, and 
herd, represents a value of about a quarter of a 
million of dollars. 



V. 



THE RIDE FROM GLEN STATION. 

THE location of the Glen House has already 
been briefly described, with reference to 
Gorham as a point of departure from the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. We will now suppose the trav- 
eller to have arrived at Glen Station, by the 
Portland and Ogdensburg division of the Maine 
Central system. It is immaterial whether he shall 
have come from North, East, South, or West. 
That admirably managed road will set him down 
at Glen Station, where the Glen House coaches 
will be in waiting to take him on to his destination. 
A driver, wearing the hotel livery, at once takes 
charge of passengers and baggage. 

It is at once remarked that the coach is no holi- 
day affair, but has been built for service. It is as 
strong as wood and iron can make it. The six 
horses are powerfully built roadsters. The^ driver 
handles them as easily as a lady her favorite pony ; 
but he feels his responsibility and gives his whole 
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attention to his team. He sometimes talks a little 
about his driving exploits, but boasts of only one, 
— that he has never injured a single passenger. 

The train has left. In the distance it goes, drag- 
ging its long, broken body after it, belching forth 
flames and smoke, like some enormous reptile of 
the antique world that is returning to his mountain 
lair. The driver gives the signal to his horses, and 
now we start off for a fifteen-mile drive to the 
Glen. 

To how many weary travellers the delightful 
experience of a stage-ride has come with swift 
relief, after the noise and clatter of a long railway 
journey ! Who that has taken it can ever forget 
the delicious coolness of the mountain breezes, 
the exhilarating motion, the full enjoyment of an 
ever shifting panorama of lofty peaks that each 
turn of the road is constantly bringing into view? 
How often have we heard veteran tourists say that 
this alone more than atoned for all the discomfort 
they had endured from being cooped up for days 
together in a palace car ! And with what dogged 
persistency have we seen ladies cling to the out- 
side seats, even when some errant cloud suddenly 
swooped down from the mountain top to infold 
them in its mist-like embrace ! 

Turning away from the station, we enter the 

3 
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valley of the Ellis River, flowing with steady, even 
pace over a bottom of sand and pebbles. Thorn 
Mountain is at our right, Iron Mountain on our 
left. We enter a wood where the sunbeams play 
at hide-and-seek among the foliage. Emerging 
from this the gaunt and tawny cliffs of Iron Moun- 
tain overlook the valley at the left. Almost before 
we are aware, we have covered three miles of road, 
and are skirting the pretty mountain village of 
Jackson. Without slackening our pace, we push 
on for the mountains that in the distance overtop 
all others. They are our goal, and the horses seem 
to know it, for at the foot of every hill they break 
into a run, and go dashing up the ascent as if the 
lumbering coach with its heavy load were a play- 
thing to them. Now, in the west, the clear-cut 
profile of the Giant's Stairs seems scaling the blue 
spaces above. Houses grow unfrequent. The 
Ellis, our constant companion, is always heard 
grumbling beneath our feet; with every mile 
gained, its course becomes more and more trou- 
bled, its complaint louder and louder. 

" These mountain streams are unlike those of the plains ; 
nothing sullies them. They never have any other bed 
than sand or naked stone. Rivers have no other diversity 
than that of their banks ; their regular course, their mass 
always gives the same sensation. The mountain stream, 
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on the other hand, is a forever changing spectacle. When 
the water, green and profound, sleeps beneath the rocks, 
its emerald eyes wear the treacherous look of a naiad who 
would charm the passer-by only to drown him, then, 
wanton that it is, leaps blindly between the rocks, turns 
its bed topsy-turvy, rises aloft in a tempest of foam, dashes 
itself impotently and furiously against the bowlder that has 
vanquished it Three steps farther on, it subsides and 
goes frisking capriciously alongside the bank in changing 
eddies, braided with bands of light and shade, twisting 
voluptuously like an adder." 

How well the Ellis answers to this charming de- 
scription of Taine, we willingly leave to the trav- 
eller, who sees it run beside him as he rides on, 
and reads as he rides. 

Long before the last house is reached, the trav- 
eller will have become fully inducted into the 
romance attending the old ways of mountain 
travel. The occasional glimpses had of the Great 
White Mountains; the sight of the deep cleft, 
through which only a thin wedge of blue denotes 
the world beyond; the rolling together of the 
mountains themselves, as if to forbid further ac- 
cess, — all so fully engross the eye and mind that 
except for occasional exclamations of pleasure or 
surprise, one would suppose the genius of the 
mountains had cast a spell on all the company. 

Since leaving Jackson, we have been winding 
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around the outworks of Eagle Mountain and 
Spruce Mountain. After stopping, eight miles 
from the station, to water our horses, we cross the 
Ellis for the last time in order to begin the long 
climb up Spruce Hill and into the shaggy Pink- 
ham Notch. It is no longer a river that runs by 
our side, but a mountain torrent fighting hard its 
way through a trenched and crooked bed from 
rock to rock, and from shelf to shelf. For miles 
its course is choked with big humpbacked bowl- 
ders. Where the thick wood shuts it in, we can 
hear it roaring hoarsely at the bottom of some 
dark ravine. Little by little the forest has closed 
in about us. Presently, thousands of feet above 
our heads, an enormous spur thrusts itself out 
from the mountain side into space. On the brow 
of this an erratic bowlder has lodged. We almost 
expect to see it come crashing down into the for- 
est, so precarious seems its hold of the supporting 
ledge. This landmark is Oakes* Spur, which Mt. 
Monroe has thrown off into the Pinkham Notch, 
as an architect erects a buttress, to reinforce his 
giant strength withal. 

At last the long ascent is overcome ; the ground 
grows more level; and the crack of the driver's 
whip sends off the horses in a brisk trot again. 
Evidences that we are nearing our journey's end 
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begin to appear. Wildcat Mountain shows his 
shaggy head high up on our right. Presently, a 
sign-board by the roadside points the way to Glen 
Ellis Falls. We go by without stopping. In a 
mile more the driver pulls up by the side of 
a rough cabin, christened by liabitu^s of the Glen 
House with the euphonious title of " Osgood's 
Castle." Mr. Osgood, the presiding genius and 
veteran guide, is one of the best known characters 
in the mountains. For twenty-eight years he acted 
as guide for the patrons of the Glen House, and 
many are the adventures he has to tell of his 
scrambles among the wilds of these mountains. 
His cabin marks the entrance to the CRYSTAL 
Cascade, and to Tuckerman's Ravine, that 
gallery of wonders, whence the Cascade stream 
flows out to mingle with the waters of the Ellis. 

We have now reached the highest point of the 
famed Pinkham Notch, having gained an elevation 
of 2,020 feet between the two cascades. 

Once again the driver mounts his box and chir- 
rups to his horses. Away we go down the road, 
which now falls perceptibly before us. Soon we 
enter a clearing where there is a saw-mill. Far up 
to the left the stark walls of Tuckerman's peer 
over the forest. Dim perceptions of coming gran- 
deur begin to flit over us. A new stream now 
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becomes our companion and guide. The Peabody 
has broken out from the hills and runs on before 
us as if to show the way ; and we hug it closely 
because there is scarce room enough for both river 
and road. Like the Ellis, its bed is borne down 
by huge blocks or bowlders, but here and there 
the waters have gathered in the loveliest of pools. 
Three miles pass quickly. One by one the mile- 
stones are left behind. The air grows warm ; the 
mountains draw apart. A full span of the heavens 
opens broad and clear; after the. gloom of the 
forest it comes like the sudden breaking away of 
a storm cloud. We turn the broad shoulder of the 
last hill to emerge from the long lane of trees into 
the open valley beyond. All is light and sunshine 
here. Above us, on the mountain side, stands the 
hotel. Supremely majestic, the GREAT WHITE 
Mountains undulate off to the left. We have 
come upon the scene too suddenly for a full appre- 
ciation of it, but that will come. Already a dozen 
willing hands are assisting us to alight. We are 
ushered into a cozy reception-room ; and here we 
are. 



.VI. 

GRAND PANORAMA OF MOUNTAINS SEEN 
FROM THE GLEN HOUSE. 

THE GLEN HOUSE faces the five greatest 
peaks of the White Mountain group. Mt. 
Washington (6,293 feet) stands first and nearest. 

Clay (5,553)> Jefferson (5,714), Adams (5,785)» 
and Madison (5»35o) come next, and in the order 
named. No object whatever intervenes between 
the spectator and these gigantic masses. They 
stand before him fully revealed from base to sum- 
mit. Clay alone is hid by an enormous spur of 
Washington, but comes gallantly into line again 
upon going a short distance below the hotel. 
The house on the summit of Mt. Washington is 
clearly visible, as well as much of the carriage- 
road by which the mountain is ascended. 

This, then, is what the visitor sees at the mo- 
ment he goes to his window or steps out upon the 
hotel piazza. Without fear of contradiction we 
say that from no other spot can so grand a view 
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of the mountains be obtained. From none is it so 
satisfying with respect to form, size, or character. 
The great mountains are here as an open book 
for all to read in. No envious foot-hills lessen the 
idea of height or mar the natural grace of outline. 
The great ravines invest them with a strong in- 
dividuality. Everything is so fully exposed, so 
clearly defined, that we are long in arriving at a 
true estimate of those ponderous masses beneath 
which it would seem that the solid earth itself 
must give way. 

Turning now our backs upon the great range, 
we behold a long wall of summits, only inferior to 
the monarch and his attendant court, extending it- 
self along the valley in the same direction. These 
mountains are the Carter chain ; and though over- 
topped by their colossal neighbors, they support 
with dignity the comparisons their situation natu- 
rally gives rise to. All of them afford admira- 
ble view-points for overlooking what is hid from 
below, or for peering into those mysterious cham- 
bers which the high mountains so jealously guard 
from ordinary observation. By ascending the 
mountain on which the Glen House stands, even 
for a short distance, the outlook is much enlarged. 

We have now seen that these two great ranges 
form the valley of the Peabody. At a distance of 
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eight miles from the hotel, this river falls into the 
Androscoggin at Gorham. Perhaps the first ob- 
ject to arrest the attention, after giving a ' first 
sweeping glance at the mountains around, will be 
a detached mountain standing at the farthest ex- 
tremity of this valley. Apparently it has moved 
out from one or the other range to take up a posi- 
tion from which it could look back up the val- 
ley. This is Pine Mountain, — an outwork of Mt. 
Madison, last summit of the great range, and land- 
mark for Gorham. The base-side that is invisible 
to us is washed by the Androscoggin. 

Perhaps we are now sufficiently familiar with 
the general features of the landscape. A closer 
acquaintance will soon render us familiar with its 
details. 

But even the most superficial sur\'ey would be 
incomplete if it failed to make mention of the two 
great ravines that gape from the rock-ribbed sides 
of Mt. Washington. Both are seen from the hotel 
or its near vicinity. These enormous cavities, which 
collect and discharge into the valley the benefi- 
cent gift of the clouds above, are in most respects 
quite unlike. The one nearest the hotel is called 
the Great Gulf. All of the five mountains send 
their enormous feet down into it But time has 
done much to repair the original ruin wrought 
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here. Its bottom is hid from view by a thick 
forest, through which a brook crawls unseen. The 
old slides are overgrown with dwarf spruce and fir. 
There are some tremendous precipices at its head, 
but less is seen of the evidences of demolition, the 
sight of which is so amazing in Tuckerman's. It 
is not often therefore that the depths of the Great 
Gulf are explored, save by anglers in pursuit of 
red-speckled trout, though it is practicable to gain 
the plateau above by this route. 

Looking now far to the left, into the Pinkham 
Notch, where the mountains on both sides of the 
valley seem coming together, we get a sidelong 
view of Tuckerman's Ravine, — or so much of its 
huge maw as is lifted above the crowding forest 
below. " The bare, thin, and curling edge of its 
southwestern wall, as seen from the Glen House," 
says Mr. King, " is one of the most striking shows 
of that fascinating spot." Mr. Drake speaks of it as 
follows : — 

" That dark, curling lip of the south wall, at which we 
are now looking, marks the highest curve of the massive 
granite prop that is rooted deep in the Pinkham Defile. 
It is called Boott's Spur. The sky-line of the ravine's 
head-wall is five thousand feet above the sea, on the 
great plateau over which the Crawford trail passes. That 
enormous crag, rising like another Tower of Famine on 
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the north and east, divides the ravine proper from the 
collateral chamber known as Huntington's, out of which 
the Peabody River gushes in a long cascade, and near 
which the carriage-road winds its zigzag way up to the 
summit. In the depression of this craggy ridge, between 
the two ravines, sufficient water is collected to form the 
beautiful cataract known as Raymond's, which is seen 
from all those elevations commanding the ravine itself." 

There is one more object to be seen from the 
hotel piazza in which every visitor will soon feel an 
almost personal interest, though not until it has 
been pointed out will he be likely to discover it, 
so small a space does it occupy in proportion to 
the vast bulk of the mountain. The first look is 
one of astonishment, the next provokes a smile. 
In reality the Summit House looks quite like a fly 
on the gigantic back of an elephant, but the little 
speck so audaciously perched on the topmost 
height invests the lonely mountain with a human 
interest that redeems the solitude, to which it 
seems a veritable monument. In a clear day, 
however, nothing can be more conspicuous than 
the house on the summit. The earliest sunbeams 
set all the windows ablaze ; the clear ray is darted 
from them to an immense distance, just as the 
reflected beam is caught and flashed back from the 
surveyor's heliotrope, so that it is by no means 
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unusual to hear people who live fifty miles away 
from Mt. Washington say that they have frequently 
seen the house on the mountain top. 

There is just one connecting link between us and 
the far-off summit. Just where Nature has called 
a halt to the climbing forest, and hard by the edge 
of the Great Gulf, but so blended with the ashen 
gray hue of the rocks that it is no easy matter for 
the eye to catch it, a tiny cabin stands solitary and 
alone. Enormous masses of loose rocks hang sus- 
pended above it. At this place the carriage-road 
turns sharply round the point of the spur that the 
mountain thrusts out into the Great Gulf. This 
locality long ago obtained the name of THE 
Ledge, and it was here that the really difficult 
work on the road began; so for a long time it 
continued to be the head-quarters for operations 
higher up. The cabin, which is four miles distant 
by the road, and which contains two good-sized 
rooms, is called the Half-Way House, and is kept 
open for the accommodation of the workmen who 
are continually patrolling the road to see that every 
foot of it is kept perfectly safe for the passage of 
the coaches up and down. 

Why, the shifts they are put to in order to get 
earth up there would make an Irishman grin with 
wonder. None is to be had except what is formed 
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of decomposing rock. What is to be got in this 
way is scraped up out of the hollows or from 
underneath the rocks where the rains have washed 
it, and husbanded with all care until it is needed 
for the repair of the road. 



VII. j 



EXCURSION TO THE CASCADES. 

IT now remains to show the visitor how he may 
best employ his time while making his home 
at the Glen House; for, take our word for it, the 
impulse will soon be strong upon him to see every- 
thing that the neighborhood holds in its keeping. 
No doubt he will first cast many wistful glances up 
toward the mountain top, but most people prefer 
to hold that excursion in reserve, wisely we think, 
because it is apt to dwarf everything else by 
comparison. The experienced traveller learns to 
economize his pleasures. Besides, the mountain 
excursion, to do it justice, ought only to be under- 
taken on clear, or comparatively clear days, of 
which there are by no means too many in the 
course of a season. 

In the first place, and the information will be of 
interest to the ladies, there are several short and 
easy walks to points of interest, near enough to the 
hotel not to be out of sight of it, so that ladies are 
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in the habit of rambling about the neighborhood 
as free from care or constraint as they would on 
their own grounds at home. As we have pointed 
out, one great charm about the Glen HOUSE con- 
sists in its seclusion. Ladies therefore need not 
hesitate to go the rounds of the nearer points of 
interest without an escort, though they are by no 
means advised to dispense with it, provided one is 
to be had. 

There are rambles that quickly conduct into the 
wildest and most sequestered of nooks, where no 
hint of so-called improvement is to be found ; and 
there are other equally enticing walks along the 
beautiful meadows in front of the hotel that con- 
trast so effectively with the wildness of everything 
around them. In the early summer these meadows 
are gay with flowers and musical with the hum of 
bees ; later in the season the roadside copses and 
thickets glow with all the colors of the rainbow. 
In setting forth from the hotel, it is only needful to 
remember that the left-hand road goes to Jackson, 
the right-hand one to Gorham. 

Outside of those aimless saunterings to which 
the neighborhood lends itself so kindly, the follow- 
ing points lie within easy walking distance of the 
hotel. The walk turning to the left by the Jackson 
road, along the banks of the river, and as far as 
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the Emerald Pool, is cool and shaded, with fine 
outlooks through the tree-tops. The distance is 
rather under a mile. So is the walk through the 
woods to Prospect Rock summer-house, which is 
seen peeping out above the forest, opposite the 
hotel, at a height of twenty-eight hundred feet 
above it. This spot is half a mile distant and 
commands a superb view of all the Carter Moun- 
tains, from the Androscoggin to the Carter Notch. 
Or the stroll in the opposite direction, down the 
Gorham road, or by the river-meadow path, which 
begins just opposite the hotel, brings one in about 
the same distance to the old mill, and face to face 
with one of the most extraordinary sights of the 
neighborhood ; for here you look directly into 
the yawning mouth of the Great Gulf, from which 
the West Branch issues like the forked and agile 
tongue of some silver-scaled serpent. From this 
point the five great mountains rise in all their 
majesty before the spectator. An hour passes 
quickly while the salient features of this cavernous 
breach into the very heart of the mountains are 
being surveyed. From here the walk may be ex- 
tended half a mile farther, to the Garnet Pool, 
which is reached by a well-beaten path turning off 
to the left from the Gorham road. The open pas- 
tures back of the hotel also afford, at a trifling cost 
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of labor, some of the noblest views of the great 
range imaginable. 

Longer walks offer themselves indefinitely to the 
strong pedestrian ; but to such excursions as cannot 
be made when driving, it is proposed to devote a 
separate chapter. Osgood's Falls, 1.47 miles from 
the hotel, can only be reached by walking. The 
path begins near a white bowlder which is promi- 
nent from the hotel veranda, looking northwest 
across the meadows in the direction of Mt. Madi- 
son, to the summit of which this path leads. 

All the points of chief interest that can be 
reached in a carriage, save the summit itself, are 
embraced within a distance of four miles from the 
hotel, and most of them are on the Jackson road. 
These four miles have richly deserved the name 
they have received of the Avenue of Cascades, as 
" not less than four drop from the mountain tops 
or leap down the confined gorges." 

Regular coaches leave the hotel at fixed hours 
daily, or private carriages, with experienced driv- 
ers, will be provided at short notice, to take par- 
ties to the cascades. This is the easiest and most 
comfortable way of doing what no visitor should 
omit from his itinerary. There is an economy 
of time as well as of personal comfort to com- 
mend it. A writer on the mountains has thus 
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described what he saw one fine morning from the 
spacious piazzas of the hotel. We will simply 
preface it with the remark that a hundred horses 
in the stables, with every variety of vehicle, from 
a mountain wagon to a basket phaeton, form the 
regular livery establishment of the house. The 
writer referred to says : — 

" Every pleasant morning the spacious piazzas present 
a scene of active preparation for some outing. Anglers, 
with rod and basket, betake themselves to the neighboring 
trout-brooks, artists to the. woods or open. Mountain 
wagons clatter up to the door with an exhilarating spirit 
and dash. Amid much laughter and cracking of jokes, 
these strong yet slight-looking vehicles are speedily filled 
with parties for the summit, the Crystal Cascade, or Glen 
Ellis ; knots of pedestrians, picturesquely dressed, move 
off with elastic tread for some long- meditated climb among 
the hills or in the ravines; while the regular stages for 
Gorham or Glen Station depart amid hurried and hearty 
leave-takings, the flutter of handkerchiefs, and the sharp 
crack of the driver's whip." 

As many people are apt to think that all moun- 
tain roads must be necessarily dangerous, a word 
or two upon this subject will not be out of season. 
In the first place the particular section of road ex- 
tending from the hotel to the cascades runs in a 
valley ; in the next there are no high hills at all, 
only a moderate elevation is to be gained, and 
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this IS done by a very gradual ascent in go- 
ing from the hotel, and an equally easy descent 
when returning to it. By agreement with the 
State, Mr. Milliken himself takes care of this piece 
of road, so that its thorough keeping is a matter 
of such evident importance to him that nothing 
more need be said about it, except that the road 
has been constantly growing better and better 
every year since Mr. Milliken took charge of it. 
Each mile of the way is distinctly marked by a 
stone, and the points where the road is left for 
woodland paths, by guide-boards. There is but 
one road ; and there can be no danger of going 
astray even in the darkest night. 

The visitor who rode with us from Glen Station 
will recollect having passed, in course, sign-boards 
indicating the various objects to which we now 
propose to conduct him in a more leisurely way. 
After once getting the topography of the region 
well settled in his mind, a full initiation into its 
mysteries becomes a very simple affair. Our map 
will facilitate his efforts in this direction. 

The Emerald Pool. 

At a distance of about one mile from the hotel, 
the Emerald Pool is reached. The road closely 
hugs the side of Wildcat Mountain on the left, 
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while skirting the river on the right. From a 
peaceful stream, the river has all at once changed 
to a mountain torrent. Leaving the carriage by 
the roadside, we descend the bank into a deep 
hollow, where the troubled waters have ceased 
from their mad leaps and plunges down the moun- 
tain side as suddenly as the calm succeeds the 
storm. 

This Emerald Pool is one of the most restful of 
sylvan haunts imaginable. A pretty little cascade 
drops into it, with a modest courtesy, at the upper 
end. On one side a big birch-tree leans out over 
it, as if admiring itself in the glassy water ; while 
all around, the dark spruces and pines lift upright 
spears innumerable into the blue space above. It 
would not be twisting a phrase to **a lame and 
impotent conclusion" to say that the river had 
dropped into poetry here. It is not an epic, 
but an idyl, all grace and feeling. Bierstadt has 
caught this feeling in his admirable painting. For 
a quiet hour with a favorite author, we commend 
the Emerald Pool. 

Thompson's Falls. 

A mile farther on, a second guide -board points 
the way to Thompson's Falls. The name is that 
of the ill-fated proprietor of the Glen HOUSE 
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before referred to, who was the pioneer in opening 
the way to so many of the charming nooks about 
us. These falls are on a brook that comes rushing 
down Wildcat Mountain to throw itself into the 
Peabody. A short walk up this stream brings us 
to a series of pretty cascades that come foaming 
down the granite ledges, which make a pavement 
for us, and to the main fall itself, which plunges 
down a jutting and broken shelf of rock like a 
diver, head-foremost. By gaining the top of the 
fall, an excellent opportunity is afforded of gazing 
into the gloomy depths of Tuckerman's Ravine, 
which now opens out of the woody covert before 
us, with the summit of Mt Washington lifted 
high above, as our guide and landmark. This is 
a truly wild woodland walk and scene, but we 
would never advise seeing Thompson's Falls and 
the Crystal Cascade, or Glen Ellis, on one and the 
same day. There is such a thing as an embar-. 
rassment of riches even in sight-seeing. Now 
Thompson's Falls are so near the hotel as to 
make an excursion to them and the Emerald Pool 
a comparatively short and easy one. Three hours 
will give ample time for both. We say this, know- 
ing that every attempt to look at too many pic- 
tures at once must surely result in a loss of the 
power of nice discrimination, perhaps even of a 
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proper appreciation of the beauties of what we 
have seen. 

No one should ever omit taking an opera or 
field glass along with him, even on the most tri- 
fling excursions. A good glass will be found a 
great aid to new discoveries, never more so than 
when the visitor is meditating a climb into some 
such out-of-the-way place as Tuckerman's, for "in- 
stance, because he is no good general who does 
not carefully reconnoitre the enemy's stronghold 
before advancing to the attack. 

The Crystal Cascade. 

Just beyond the mill, at the third mile, our driver 
has again pulled up by the side of Osgood's Castle, 
where the path to the Crystal Cascade and Tucker- 
man's Ravine enters the woods. Our business to- 
day is with the cascade only. 

•* The Crystal Cascade divides with Glen Ellis 
the honor of being the most beautiful waterfall of 
the White Mountains." The walk through the 
woods, over a well-trod path, the passage across 
the stream by the little rustic bridge spanning it, is 
an agreeable means of heightening our anticipation 
of what is to come. It is about three-eighths of a 
mile from the road to the cascade, which comes 
into view when the bridge, crossing the stream just 
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below it, is reached. After taking a little breath- 
ing time at the foot of the fall, the visitor should 
clamber up the mossy bank at the left as far as a 
little cliff which juts out over the pool into which 
the stream pours its full volume. He will thus get 
a view of the cascade as it comes glancing through 
the woods far above him, showing its white streak 
among the masses of dark foliage, and of the shock 
and tumult of waters going on unceasingly at his 
feet, all at once. 

This stream has cut its way through the forest, 
from under the dripping walls of Tuckerman's 
Ravine some miles above, to mingle with the 
waters of the Ellis. Out of this dark receptacle it 
darts like a sunbeam from a storm cloud, illumi- 
nating with its light the gloomiest recesses of the 
weird old woods, gayly surmounting the thousand 
pitfalls in its way, or springing with airy lightness 
from rock to rock, and from stone to stone, as if to 
show with what ease it overcomes every obstruc- 
tion. But at last the rocks crowd in upon it and 
confine it within a narrow gorge. A monster bowl- 
der clutches its snowy throat. The struggles the 
stream makes to escape have produced that rare 
combination of rocks and broken water called the 
Crystal Cascade, which is, of itself, almost worth 
a trip to the mountains to see. 

5 
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** Down, down, and still down, over its shattered stairs 
falls the doomed flood, until, lashed and broken into a 
mere feathery cloud, it reaches a narrow gorge between 
abrupt cliffs of granite. A little pellucid basin, half 
white, half black water, receives it in full career. It 
then flows out by a pretty waterfall of twenty feet more. 
But here again the sharp, wedge-shaped cliff, advancing 
from the opposite bank, compresses its whole volume 
within a deep and narrow trough, through which it flies 
with the rapidity of light, turns a right angle, and goes 
down the mountain uttering loud complaints. From be- 
low, the jagged, sharp-edged cliff forms a kind of vesti- 
bule, behind which the cascade conceals itself from view. 
Behind this, farther back, is a rock, black and smooth as 
polished ebony, over which the surplus water of the fall 
spreads out a tangled web of antique lace." 

The visitor may rest assured that no one ever 
went away from the Crystal Cascade with a feeling 
of disappointment. No description can do justice 
to its charms. But we must on to other scenes ; 
for the murmur of resounding waters is our guide 
to the last and, as many think, the crowning 
achievement in this gallery of wonders. 

We are soon over the ridge which divides the 
waters flowing to the east and the west. Streams 
dart from the thickets across our path, like high- 
waymen from out an ambush. In a little less than 
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four miles from the hotel, another guide-board 
exhibits the cabalistic name of Glen Ellis. This 
tells us that we must again alight. We make no 
delay, but take the path turning off to the left 
into the woods. 



Glen Elus F;ills. 

This waterfall received its earliest mention in 
guide-books as the Pitcher Fall. The name was 
not without appropriateness, if great things may 
properly be compared with little ones, as all visitors 
will be willing to admit; yet the substitution of the 
name of Glen Ellis by Shepley, the artist, seems 
to have declared its own reason for being in the 
survival of the fittest, since the old name is now 
scarcely remembered. A five minutes' walk 
brings one within hearing of the fall, which is 
only distant a quarter of a mile from the road. 
The sound gradually increases to a roar with 
which the whole forest seems tremulous, until 
the visitor comes out at the end of the path to 
stand in a sort of bewilderment at the edge of the 
fall itself. Every other faculty is then merged 
into that of seeing what is before him. 

The environment of Glen Ellis is quite different 
from that of the Crystal Cascade. It is indeed a 
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deep glen shut out by Alpine hills, overhung by 
cliffs rising above cliffs to a tremendous height. 

The first vantage-ground which everybody takes 
for surveying the wild scene about us is indicated 
by a large tree " whose antique root peeps out'* 
from the damp mould which the spray of the fall 
is forever moistening. From this point the fever- 
ish energy of the river above, to its final plunge 
over a precipice eighty feet high, is finely ob- 
served. But to see the fall itself in all its glory, 
it is necessary to go down the stairs leading to 
the pool below. Let us do this with an author 
whose words we will borrow for the occasion: 

" But I had not yet seen "the fall. Descending by 
slippery stairs to the pool beneath it, I saw, eighty feet 
above me, the whole stream force its way through a 
narrow cleft and stand in one unbroken column, superbly 
erect, upon the level surface of the pool. The sheet was 
as white as marble, the pool as green as malachite. As 
if stunned by the fall, it turns slowly round, then re- 
covering, precipitates itself down the rocky gorge with 
greater passion than ever. On its upper edge, the curl- 
ing sheet of the fall was shot with sunlight, and shone 
with enchanting brilliancy. All below was one white 
feathery mass, gliding downward with the swift and noise- 
less movement of an avalanche of fresh snow." 




GLEN ELLIS FALLS. 



VIII. 
ON THE GORHAM ROAD. 

THE drive to Gorham, eight miles from the 
hotel, is made through the open valley for 
the whole distance. The road is comparatively- 
level, and the views, both going and returning, 
are charming. Stages run regularly between the 
Grand Trunk Station and the hotel. 

In going half a mile, one comes to the best 
point for looking into the cavernous jaws of the 
Great Gulf, to which reference has been already 
made. Less than a mile brings one to the path 
leading from the road to the Garnet Pool, also 
noticed under the head of Excursion to the 
Cascades. 

Two and a half miles from the hotel, a road 
diverges to the left, crosses the Peabody by a 
bridge, and stretches on over a depression be- 
tween Mt. Madison and Pine Mountain to Ran- 
dolph, — a village situated on the other side of the 
great range, where this road intersects the trav- 
elled route coming from Lancaster and Jefferson 
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to Gorham. This drive also leads to the noble 
view from the brow of Randolph Hill, which is 
so highly praised by Mr. King and others. The 
distance to Jefferson Hill, going this way, is nine^ 
teen miles, or five miles less to Jefferson High- 
lands; to Randolph Hill, nine miles. Visits are 
frequently exchanged between guests of the hotels 
on this side with friends staying at the Glen 

House. 

But to return to where the Randolph road 
crosses the Peabody. " Over the river, snugly 
ensconced at the foot of Mt. Madison, is the old 
Copp place," favorably known to many wayfarers 
of a former generation as Dolly Copp's. The 
Copps have lived here about threescore years. 
In times past, this house was a favorite starting- 
point for the ascent of Mt. Madison. The route 
indicated from the Glen HOUSE is now generally 
preferred. 

" Travellers going up or down between the 
Glen House and Gorham usually make a ditour 
as far as Copp*s, in order to see TilE Imp to better 
advantage than can be done from the road. The 
forenoon is the best time, and the road, a little 
back from the house, the proper point from 
which to see it. The coal-black face is then in 
shadow. 
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" Directly opposite the farm-house the inclined 
ridge of Imp Mountain, a summit of the Carter 
range, is broken down perpendicularly some two 
hundred feet, leaving a jagged cliff, resembling an 
immense step, facing up the valley. Upon this 
cliff, or this step, is the distorted profile of a face 
that gives the mountain its name. A strong, clear 
light behind it is necessary to bring out all the 
features, the mouth especially, in bold relief 
against the sky, — when the expression is cer- 
tainly weird enough to justify the name it has 
received." 

Many of the remaining miles of the Gorham 
road lie through a forest, in which, however, there 
are occasional clearings. More views are to be 
had on the drive back to the Glen ; which, if pos- 
sible, should be so timed as to catch the brilliant 
effects of the low sun upon the highest peaks. 

After crossing a bridge two miles from Gorham, 
the road ascends a hill, from which the village is 
seen nestling in its valley, with the long ridge of 
Mt. Hayes ascending behind it. High up the 
flank of this mountain is seen the shaft of the 
Mascot silver mine, intoAvhich, it is said, the pro- 
jectors put more silver than they took out. 

The return drive, in the coolness of late after- 
noon, may be easily made in an hour. 



IX. 



THE GREAT GULF AND MT. MADISON. 

ATTENTION has already been drawn to the 
Great Gulf as seen from the hotel, from 
the heights behind it, or from the old mill on the 
Gorham road. Looking from the Glen House, 
its head is concealed by the jutting promontory 
of Washington, on which the Half-Way House 
stands. This Great Gulf differs from its renowned 
neighbor, Tuckerman's Ravine, in many respects, 
but perhaps most of all in being cloven down 
almost if not quite to the level of the valley, — a 
tremendous depth, when one measures it either 
from above or below ; while Tuckerman's, on the 
contrary, is more like an alcove hewed out of the 
upper section of the mountain. 

Mt. Madison is best ascended through the 
Great Gulf, and Mt. Washington is also practi- 
cable this way. We take what follows about both 
ascents from the Record Book kept at the hotel 
for the use of visitors, and prepared by Francis 
Blake, Esq., of Weston, Mass. : — 
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"In 1 88 1 Mr. B. F. Osgood, the veteran guide and 
head porter at the Glen House, opened a path from 
Osgood's Falls along the south bank of the west branch 
of the Peabody River to Spaulding's Lake, which is the 
source of the stream. This lake lies at the bottom of the 
head of the Great Gulf, and may be seen from the Mt. 
Washington carriage-road near the seventh mile-post. 

" Most of the walk from Osgood's Falls to Spaulding's 
Lake is tedious ; but the views as the path winds beneath 
the heights of Jefferson are extremely grand. From 
Spaulding's Lake a bee-line may be struck for either one 
of the two great slides which lead to the rim of the 
gorge. The one which lies southwesterly from the lake 
leads to the * Gulf Tank ' on the Mt. Washington Rail- 
way ; and the one which lies southeasterly from the lake 
leads to the ML Washington carriage-road a short dis- 
tance below the seventh mile-post. 

" Having tried both routes, the writer can recommend 
neither." 

Parties wishing to try for the trout in the upper 
waters of the West Branch, which has long been 
a favorite resort for anglers, sometimes avoid the 
long tramp into the Gulf by taking a convey- 
ance as far as the fourth mile-post on the Mt. 
Washington carriage-road, from which point the 
descent into the Gulf is not a difficult matter. 
The stream is of course a sure guide out of the 
gorge. 
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Up Mt. Madison. 

This is the most northern peak of the Presiden- 
tial Range of the White Mountains. In 1878 Mr. 
Ben F. Osgood, head-porter at the Glen House, 
opened a new path which brings the summit within 
easy walking distance of the hotel. This path 
begins near a white bowlder which is prominent 
from the Glen HOUSE veranda looking north- 
westerly; thence it passes through the woods to 
the West Branch of the Peabody River. Ascend- 
ing the south bank, the stream should be crossed 
at Osgood's Falls and Bridge (rebuilt in 1887); 
thence the path leads directly to the summit over 
the southeast spur of the mountain. 

No water is to be found on the route after leav- 
ing the West Branch, and as the climb through the 
woods is a hot one, it is advisable to carry a supply 
for drinking purposes. 

After leaving the main logging tract the new 
path is heavily blazed at each of the many timber- 
shoots which cross it on the mountain side ; but if 
the blazes at these points are not kept in sight, the 
pedestrian may easily go astray. 

The distance from the Glen House to the south 
end of the bridge at Osgood's Falls was measured 
with a Chesterman 100 ft. steel tape and found to 
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be 1.47 miles. The old sign-board reads i^ 
miles. . 

Mt. Madison, in common with the other moun- 
tains in its vicinity, has a summit composed of 
ragged, weather-beaten fragments of rock thrown 
together in the greatest confusion. Osgood's Path 
ceases where these rocks begin, and the final peak 
is not reached until several minor ones have been 
passed over. 

There are a few "stone men" on this part of 
the route. 

A brass bottle for records of ascents has been 
placed within a pile of stones on the summit by 
the Appalachian Club. 

Estimated Distances. 

Glen House to Osgood's Bridge . . . . . i}4 miles. 

Osgood's Bridge to Bare Rocks i ^ " 

Bare Rocks to Summit i " 

4X " 



X. 



TUCKERMAN'S RAVINE. 

PROBABLY no ravine of the Presidential 
Range is so widely known or so much visited 
as Tuckerman*s. It gets its name from the emi- 
nent botanist, Prof. Edward Tuckerman of Am- 
herst College, who was one of its earliest explorers. 
Among those who have given thought to the subject 
it is a matter rather of agreement than of evidence 
that when the historic ascensions of Mt. Washing- 
ton were made early in the seventeenth century, 
the mountain was probably attacked from this 
side, perhaps through this very ravine. But all 
traces of these truly remarkable exploits, before 
which later attempts dwindle to insignificance, are 
lost beyond recovery, much to the regret of every 
lover of mountain lore and legend. 

Tuckerman's is chiefly visited on account of the 
natural wonders it holds in its keeping, though it 
has come to be more or less of a thoroughfare to 
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and from the summit, especially with those who 
feel an ambition to perform one of the acknowl- 
edged feats of White Mountain climbing; but 
while the walk into the ravine itself is only fatiguing 
on account of its length, the climb out of it to the 
summit is too decidedly arduous for ladies to un- 
dertake it without previous preparation or training. 
In saying this, we are quite aware of the danger of 
pointing out the one forbidden chamber. Under 
the escort of gentlemen, ladies do sometimes go 
into Tuckerman's. A very large number did so 
upon the completion of the Crystal Cascade path. 
And at no distant day it is hoped that access 
to this natural curiosity will be made feasible for 
all. 

There are two ways of going into Tuckerman's. 
We unhesitatingly commend the one known as 
Raymond's Path, which leaves the carriage-road 
two miles up the mountain, as much the less diffi- 
cult of the two. The mountain stage will drop the 
passenger at the point of departure from the road 
if he so desires ; if not, the entrance to the path is 
shown by a guide-board. It is a little farther by 
this path than by the other, yet the ground allows 
of much more rapid progress, as well as full enjoy- 
ment of what is perhaps the first experience of the 
kind. In that case this walk will be truly a revela- 
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tion to those whose thoughts may sometimes have 
wandered in fancy's ways 

" Through the crowded trees 
Where never had rung the axeman's stroke 
On the gnarled trunk of the rough-barked oak ; 
Climbing the dead tree's mossy log, 
Breaking the mesh of the bramble fine." 

This path was first cut by the indefatigable 
Thompson, when landlord of the Glen. In course 
of time it became more or less obstructed by falling 
trees, but thanks to the efforts of Mr. C. B. Ray- 
mond, whose name has become so fully identified 
with this part of the mountains, the path was thor- 
oughly cleared a few years ago. This path also 
leads to the celebrated Raymond cataract, which 
falls, as it were, from the clouds, and is seen from 
every elevation on this side of the great range. 

The other route into the ravine is the one just 
indicated, or by way of the Crystal Cascade and 
Appalachian Club path. It is a continued climb 
up the steep side of the mountain. At a distance 
of a mile and three-fourths from the road it inter- 
sects the path coming from the carriage-road. 
The whole distance to Hermit Lake, going this 
way, rs reckoned at two miles. From Hermit 
Lake to the Snow Arch, at the head of the ravine, 
it is three-fourths of a mile more. 
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Hermit Lake lies underneath the enormous 
crag which shows itself above the forest from the 
piazza of the Glen House, and is the landmark of 
the ravine, to which it forms a sort of vestibule, or 
mountain postern. The lake is a favorite halting- 
place for those going or returning, since the view 
of the cliffs, stretched to their full height above it, 
is one to which every one will willingly concede 
some time, while that it suddenly opens into the 
interior of the ravine itself is unequalled in its 
kind. It commands " the whole magnificent sweep 
of the ravine to where it terminates in a semi- 
circle of stupendous cliffs that seem hewed per- 
pendicularly a thousand feet down. Great wooded 
mountain slopes stretch away from the depths of 
the gorge on either side. In the west arose the 
shattered peak of Monroe, — a mass of splintered 
granite, conspicuous at every point for its resem- 
blance to an enormous sea-wave, heaved up to its 
full height." 

When the day is clear, the summit is also in full 
view. Looking downward, the Carter Mountains 
are seen to great advantage. There is only one 
other view-point that can compare with Hermit 
Lake, and that is found when the visitor stands on 
top of the ridge of rocks rising up out of the 
middle of the ravine. 

6 
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A little way back of the lake, in a more sheltered 
spot, the visitor will find some rustic cabins, known 
to tourists as " the camp," built for the conve- 
nience of such as he, or for those whom darkness 
or storm may overtake while in the neighborhood. 
The brook flowing down near the camp furnishes 
the most delicious water. Let those who will, 
sound the praises of the "Old Oaken Bucket"! 
Give us the draught which comes gushing from 
out a mountain spring! 

The sight which the ravine presents to one first 
entering it is magnificently weird and impressive. 
The whole interior is laid bare to the eye in all its 
vast extent. Dwarf cedars growing among the 
rocks show that we have suddenly passed into 
an Alpine region; but the heavy forest growth 
through which one has breathlessly labored up 
the mountain side has disappeared. All is silent 
as the grave. As the eye roves around, the idea 
comes at once of a colossal amphitheatre, not in- 
deed reared by the hand of man, but such a one 
as might have witnessed the gladiatory combats of 
a race of Titans. It is a place for the imagination 
to take full sway in; for though Science may 
stand at one's elbow, eager to point out that what 
we see is but the operation of natural forces, 
though the evidences of demolition everywhere 
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announce it, yet the whole spectacle is so awe- 
inspiring, so tremendous, that we would not have 
our illusions destroyed for the world. We feel 
that we have at last encountered a genuine sur- 
prise, — something we had never dreamed of in our 
philosophy. 

To many perhaps the greatest attraction which 
Tuckerman's can show, especially during the 
months of July and August, is the Snow Arch, 
which lies snugly ensconced under the head -wall, 
as if the seasons had got strangely mixed up, or 
King Frost had determined to stand a siege in his 
chosen stronghold. This Snow Arch is usually 
the ultima T/iule with tourists going into the ra- 
vine. The old familiar saying grows something 
trite withal, since here Winter is seen lingering in 
the lap of Summer and even trying to perpetuate 
itself Ofttimes the contrast made by the dazzling 
snow with the black walls overhead and the green- 
ery around is extremely brilliant and marked. 
" Entering the Arch was like joining January and 
July with a single step. Flowers blossomed at 
the threshold ; we caught water as it dripped ice- 
cold from the roof and pledged Old Winter in his 
own cellarage." 

This attempt of banished Winter to hold over, 
so to speak, even after his successor has been duly 
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qualified, is accounted for in this way. What 
snow falls in the ravine during the prevalence of 
easterly storms, and is drifted up against the head- 
wall, is continually added to by what is blown over 
into it from above when strong westerly gales 
sweep the summit rocks bare. Tuckerman's thus 
becomes a receptacle for the sweepings of the 
mountain, as well as for the natural snow-fall. 
As it seldom thaws at the bottom of the ravine, 
the snowbank constantly grows higher as the 
winter advances. Its transformation into an arch, 
or rather ice-bridge, is effected by the release of 
the imprisoned waters above, which flow down the 
head-wall in countless tiny rills, gather at the 
upper end of the snowbank, and gradually under- 
mine it. Year after year the brook finds the bank 
in possession of its bed, and year after year the 
same process is repeated. The vapor arising from 
the warmer water of the brook gradually enlarges 
the underground passage until it is capable of ad- 
mitting many persons at once. It also fashions 
the roof of the ice-grotto into a groined arch, most 
curious to see. 

The path cut by the Appalachian Club through 
the ravine has made what was formerly a most 
toilsome jaunt a much less difficult matter. 
Nearly in the centre of the amphitheatre it passes 
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over the stony ridge just commended as offering 
an unsurpassed post for viewing the ravine itself 
or the mountains behind the Glen. 

The flora of the ravine has attracted many bot- 
anists besides Tuckerman. Boott, for whom the 
great southern wall is named, Bigelow, Oakes, and 
Thoreau have all wandered about here searching 
for specimens. Late in August, when the Snow 
Arch usually becomes disintegrated, and is re- 
duced to an irregular heap of broken blocks, the 
appearance of buds on the hardy shrubs about 
it, as if spring were just at hand, is curiously 
suggestive. 

But unquestionably the crowning marvel of the 
ravine, in the estimation of most visitors at least, 
will always be the head-wall, which, however, pre- 
sents no such startling appearance to one looking 
over it from above as it does when looking up- 
ward from below. 

The eye is irresistibly drawn to, and held by 
the tremendous mass of the precipice towering so 
high up before it. It dominates everything, dwarfs 
everything else. It seems absolutely indestructi- 
ble. Yet even this wall of granite is surely crum- 
bling away before the insidious approaches of those 
innocent-looking little threads of water that glide 
almost imperceptibly down its polished face to 
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mingle in one stream below. Could the bed of 
the Niagara River be suddenly dried up, so as to 
show the magnificent curve of the great wall of 
rock forming the renowned Horse-Shoe Fall in 
its whole extent, we should see a somewhat similar 
sight to that now witnessed in the ravine, with the 
difference that it would require several such falls, 
piled one above the other, to equal in height the 
head-wall of Tuckerman's. 

The long white threads of water which cling to 
the face of this giant cliff like silvery tresses, have 
taken to themselves the name of "The Fall of a 
Thousand Streams." They are to the life of the 
cliff what the insidious creeping moss is to the 
sturdy oak. One has only to look around to see 
the work that has been silently going on for ages. 

The path to the summit turns off to the right 
here, ascends the narrowing gorge over a steep 
slope to the plateau above, crosses this to the foot 
of the cone, and thence reaches the summit. This 
is a path of the Appalachian Club, and has been 
properly marked out ; but only vigorous climbers 
should attempt it. A much easier way to the ra- 
vine would be to take a conveyance to the summit 
and then come down from the summit through 
the ravine to the Glen HOUSE. Good walkers, 
who have been through a previous course of moun- 
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tain training, and who may be eager to try conclu- 
sions with all comers, may breakfast at the Glen 
and dine on the summit 

Raymond's Cataract falls down a depression 
made in the cliffs separating the main ravine from 
that known as Huntington's. It is reached by fol- 
lowing up the brook that is fed by the falL This 
is met in going half a mile by the Glen or Raymond 
Path. 
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INTO CARTER NOTCH. 

AMONG the lofty peaks which overlook the 
Glen House, from a position close at 
hand, Wildcat Mountain occupies a place of pecu- 
liar distinction, in that it forms two of the most 
remarkable passes of the whole White Mountain 
section. One side makes the gigantic wall of the 
Pinkham Notch, through which the visitor has 
already been led ; the other slope makes half the 
inverted arch of the Carter Notch, through which 
pedestrians only can pass, and into which it is now 
proposed to make a sentimental journey. 

Any one who has grown familiar with the coun- 
try tributary to North Conway or Jackson will have 
found great reason for remembering Carter Notch 
as occupying a most important place in his daily 
landscape. It breaches the mountain range to the 
north so cleanly, looks so invitingly open, has an 
appearance of such directness that one would un- 
hesitatingly take it for the most feasible route 
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between the Saco and Androscoggin. It is any- 
thing but that. 

Carter Notch is 3,240 feet above sea-level. It is 
more than a thousand feet higher than either the 
Crawford or Franconia, or even the Pinkham 
Notch, which is situated only just on the other 
side of, and is formed, as we have said already, by 
the self-same mountain. Though it never was, and 
in the nature of things never can be a thorough- 
fare, it thus easily and commandingly looks down 
on the most famous of the White Mountain passes 
near or far. In the earlier days of White Moun- 
tain travel, Carter Notch was seldom visited. We 
may say that it was an unknown factor to that 
travel. Even the indefatigable Starr King seems 
to have passed it by without so much as a passing 
word, but as time wore on, the report of those who 
had been tempted on to new discoveries by the 
extraordinary promise of the old, made a visit to 
Carter Notch a sine qua non with the whole guild 
of mountain climbers. Eventually the way into it 
was much improved, and every year the number of 
explorers has increased in proportion as the fame 
of the Notch has been spread abroad. 

The path into Carter's crosses the pastures in 
the rear of the Glen HOUSE till it strikes Nineteen- 
Mile Brook, — the limpid mountain stream which 
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furnishes the house with its water supply. This 
brook takes its rise in a gorge near the Notch and 
flows out between the two mountains (Carter and 
Wildcat) into the Peabody, at only a little way be- 
low the hotel. The path follows the brook for the 
greater part of the way. There is nothing about 
it to merit a particular description. The valley is 
narrow, and the side of Mt Wildcat, which the path 
traverses, a series of ascending swells, nowhere very 
difficult till the last rise is reached. \Vhen this has 
been surmounted, one stands on a rather narrow 
ridge, sixteen hundred feet above the hotel, look- 
ing down into the Notch. The whole distance 
from the Glen House to the camp in the Notch is 
four miles. Two and a half hours will usually be 
sufficient for going, or two when returning, as the 
return trip is much easier. For all such jaunts a 
good substantial lunch should be provided. Short 
and frequent halts are better than long and unfre- 
quent ones. The path can hardly be missed, the 
writer of this having travelled it alone without 
difficulty, though it is always a safe rule not to 
trust one's self in the woods alone. 

It would be difficult indeed to imagine a wilder 
or more romantic scene.- Preconceived notions 
fail to give any adequate idea of it Two little 
lakes of the blackest water nestle in the deep hoi- 
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low below US. At right and left stark precipices 
rise up to a great height. One of these juts out in 
a remarkable manner from the side of the dome, 
and is called the Pulpit. The mountains them- 
selves, Carter Dome and Wildcat, seem bending 
over toward each other, in the effort to exclude 
the sun, for at midday the interior is shadowed 
with a deep gloom. 

Descending from the spur and passing between 
the two lakes, we perceive that the pass is closed 
up at its southern end by what looks like a long 
wall of broken rock, — rip-rap we should call it, 
could we conceive of mechanism capable of dump- 
ing such a mass as that before us, or of human 
power sufficient to remove mountains. It rises to a 
height of fully 150 feet above the level of the 
lakes. No one will rest easy until he has satisfied 
his curiosity concerning it. Even the mountains 
themselves are forgotten for the moment. 

** Picture to yourself acres upon acres of naked 
granite, split and splintered into blocks of every 
conceivable form, of enormous size and weight, yet 
tumbled about like playthings, tilted, or so poised 
and balanced as to open numberless caverns which 
spotted the whole area with a thousand shadows, — 
figure this, I repeat, to yourself, and the mind will 
then grasp but feebly the idea of this colossal bar- 
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ricade, stretching its dusky gray mass across the 
chasm from mountain to mountain again. At 
some distance in front of the camp a rock of pro- 
digious size, closely resembling the gable of a 
house, thrusts itself half out of the wreck, as if to 
suggest an avalanche in the act of engulfing a 
hamlet." 

" Whence comes this prodigious heap of broken 
stones? It is evident, however, as soon as the 
eye attaches itself to the side of the Dome facing 
us, that one of its loftiest cliffs, originally measur- 
ing an altitude as great as any now remaining, has 
precipitated itself- in a crushed and broken mass 
into the abyss below. Nothing is left of the prim- 
itive structure save these ruins/* The height from 
which these rocks must have fallen, the distance to 
which they were hurled, as from a catapult, are 
evident enough to every observer; but who shall 
conceive the shock of their fall, or the thunder that 
accompanied the rush of such a torrent across the 
bottom of the pass? 

" Previous to this landslip the appearance of the 
Notch must have been quite different from what 
we see it to-day." It was doubtless narrower, 
gloomier, and deeper before the cliff became dis- 
lodged. The track of the convulsion is easily 
traced. From top to bottom the mountain side is 
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scooped out, leaving a shallow ravine in which 
nothing but dwarf spruces will grow, and in which 
the erratic rocks, stopped here and there in their 
descent, seem endeavoring to regain their old posi- 
tion on the summit. There is no trace whatever 
of the rubbish ordinarily accompanying a slide, 
only these rocks. 

" From a flat rock lying on the summit of the first 
ridge is obtained the best idea of the general configura- 
tion of the Notch ; and from this point also, one looks 
down into the two lakelets that are the sources of the 
Wildcat River. Beyond and above the hollow they oc- 
cupy, the mountains meet in the low ridge constituting 
the true summit of Carter Notch." 

Of the river itself nothing is either seen or 
heard; for far down underneath the bowlders it 
is silently feeling its way out into the light of day. 
Half a mile below the camp it is met gushing 
from the side of the mountain. The river is, how- 
ever, the only thing that runs the blockade. So 
completely is the passage barred that to pass in 
or out of the Notch one must go round the ob- 
struction; to go over it is impracticable. 
- Dark pools of water, high-ascending mountains, 
bleak summits, and a silence that seems not of 
this world — a silence that can be felt — sum up 
the salient features of this truly remarkable place. 
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The camp to which reference has been made is 
a comfortable cabin of bark, built by Davis, the 
Jackson guide, years ago, for the convenience of 
visitors, some of whom not unfrequently pass the 
night here in order to devote a full day to the 
Notch and to the ascent of Carter Dome. From 
this point the path leads on down the valley of 
the Wildcat to Jackson, — a distance of nine miles, 
four of which are over a path, and the rest over 
a wagon-road. 

The ascent of Carter Dome demands strong 
muscles, sound lungs, a heart not liable to beat 
too fast under unusual physical exertion, a head 
free from attacks of vertigo, if all the opportuni- 
ties that lie in one's way are to be embraced. 
With persons of a delicate habit, excessive ex- 
ertion — and there is no royal road up this 
mountain — is apt to produce nausea. To all 
those aspiring ones whose will is more than 
their strength, we commend Elizabeth's advice 
to Raleigh : — 

" He. Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 
She. If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all." 

Carter Dome is nearly five thousand feet above 
tide-water (4,728 feet is, we believe, as near the 
correct altitude as the varying measurements give 
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2s a mean). This would leave hardly sixteen 
hundred feet of actual height above the summit 
of the Notch ; yet the steepness of the slope is 
such that a path two miles long (10,560 feet) is 
found none too short Vigorous climbers may 
shorten the distance considerably by taking a 
"bee-line" to the summit. All we can say is 
that those who have once done this will be in 
no hurry to try it again. 

The Pulpit is an excellent post for overlooking 
all the country to the south. It is about three- 
fourths of a mile from the base, and three quarters 
of an hour will be required to reach it ; but the 
view when one does get there will amply com- 
pensate for the exertion one has made; while 
breathing-time is allowed before taking to the 
ascent again. One should by all means rest and 
refresh one's self at the Pulpit Rock. 

** What a beautiful landscape is that from the Pulpit ! 
The southern horizon is now widely opened. The 
mountains around Jackson have dwindled to hiHs. Es- 
pecially curious are the flattened top and distorted con- 
tour-lines of Iron Mountain. Another singular feature is 
the way we look through the cloven summit of Double- 
head to Kearsarge's stately pyramid. Here are strips of 
the Ellis and Saco valleys, and all of the Wildcat, The 
Ossipee Lakes are dazzling to look upon. Old Chocorua 
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lifts his brilliant spire, then Moat his iron bulwarks. 
Crawford, Resolution, and the Giant's Stairs extend on 
the right, behind Iron. Far back are the notched walls 
of the Franconia and Sandwich chains, topped by pale 
blue peaks." 

Three-fourths of a mile more of comparatively 
easy climbing brings one to the head of the great 
slide which came thundering down into the gorge 
of Nineteen-Mile Brook during the tempest of Oc- 
tober, 1869, when the whole region round about 
was deluged with rain. As the mountain is wooded 
from base to summit, few outlooks are obtainable ; 
but when the crest is once attained, a most thrill- 
ing view of the great northern peaks bursts upon 
the astonished climber. All the summits as far 
south as Monroe are included in the view. 

** A chapter could not give the thousand details 
of this grand picture." All the upper zone of Mt. 
Washington is uncovered to the view within a 
distance that brings out every feature clear and 
sharp. One feels this to be the proper pendant 
to the view from the Glen House. ** The mag- 
nificent proportions of Washington, with his mas- 
sive slopes rolling up and still upward to the final 
summit, are seen to the greatest possible advan- 
tage." One can trace the miles of carriage-road 
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from where it leaves the woods as far as the great 
plateau, or look deep down into the dark depths 
of Tuckerman's and Huntington's ravines, or let 
the eye rest upon the spur between, — 

" Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on high." 

Adams is superb here. But it is impracticable 
to run on as we are doing. One thought, however, 
comes spontaneously to every on-looker ; it is that 
while he may often have seen Mt. Washington, he 
has never known it as now. 

Half an hour is sufficient for the descent. 



XII. 

UP MT. WASHINGTON CARRIAGE-ROAD. 

THUS far all our excursions have tended to a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with Mt 
Washington. Going up this mountain without ob- 
serving some such preliminaries beforehand is like 
rushing unannounced into the presence of majesty 
itself. Until one has surveyed the mountain's 
enormous mass for days or weeks together, has 
tested the rugged strength of its outworks, or ex- 
plored its profound ravines, a full appreciation of 
its grandeur is next to impossible. 

Strongly-built mountain wagons, drawn by six 
strong roadsters, make two daily trips up and 
down the mountain by the carriage-road, leaving 
the Glen House at 8 a. m. and 3 p. m., and the 
summit at about 7 A. m. and 2 P. M. Travellers 
should not only wear thick woollen clothing, but 
provide extra wraps before taking their places for 
this excursion. 
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The history of the carriage-road has been briefly 
sketched in our earlier pages, but in proportion as 
the traveller ascends it, he can hardly fail of being 
more and more impressed with the magnitude of 
the undertaking by which the mountain was finally 
overcome. After leaving the hotel the road aims 
straight for the first great protuberance of the 
mountain. For half a mile its course is in sight 
from the piazza. . It then bears off to the left, en- 
ters the woods and is lost to view, until it emerges 
above the forest, near the Half- Way House. 

For the first three and a half miles the road 
passes over its heaviest grades. Save passing 
glimpses of the rapid slopes, which seem hardly 
to afford standing room for the crowding trees, or 
into shadowy ravines which yawn first on one side 
and then on the other, or upward at the rugged 
mountain walls, which stand up out of the billowy 
forest like monster headlands from old ocean itself, 
this part of the journey offers little of note to the 
expectant traveller. 

Thus much being said for the road, it is allowable 
to devote a moment to another important factor 
in the journey, for the driver has now wound his 
long lash about his whip-stock with a turn of the 
wrist, quickly taken a twist of the reins about the 
lever of his brake, and brought his team to a stand- 
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Still by the side of a roadside spring. He first 
carefully blocks the wheels, looks over the running- 
gear, adjusts the harness, squints encouragingly at 
his passengers, and then proceeds to water his 
horses with an impartial hand. ' 

His employers have fully taken into account the 
fact that this is no ordinary road, and have picked 
their men for the work accordingly. No green- 
horn is permitted to try his " prentice hand " at 
driving up Mt. Washington. Only such drivers as 
are experienced, sober, and intelligent are assigned 
to the mountain coaches. No men could be more 
fully aware of the responsibility reposed in them 
or more anxious to deserve it. Some of them have 
been on this road upwards of twenty years. The 
old hands know every stone and water-bar, every 
gully and culvert. Again, none but the physically 
strong and sound are capable of withstanding the 
extremes of temperature occurring between base 
and summit. A day of warm sunshine in the val- 
ley is often exchanged for a whirling snow-storm 
on the mountain top. When the horses are strug- 
gling on through a blinding frost cloud, the driver 
should be no gay, chattering, careless fellow, — 
though thoughtless people are apt to ** take to " one 
of this sort, rather than to the Jehu of iron nerve 
and muscle who is all eyes and ears, but chary of 
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his words. The drivers are required to be atten- 
tive to the wants of their passengers, but no idle 
conversation " with the man at the wheel," is a rule 
quite as applicable on land as on sea, especially 
when navigating the clouds. 

Shortly before reaching the watering-place, the 
road has suddenly changed direction to the right, 
and is now pointing away from the summit toward 
the Androscoggin. We get rare glimpses of the 
warm and sunny valley below, with the hotel dwin- 
dled to the size of a toy house. The woods grow 
thin and stunted about us, and presently they seem 
to have reached the line which Nature has forbidden 
them to overstep, for they halt as if in dismay 
before a sheer pile of grisly, grayish-white rocks, 
where nothing grows and which repulse the eye 
with an unpleasant gflare. This place Three and 

^ ^ ^ one-half 

is the Ledge, and yonder is the Half- miles. 
Way House. We are now 3,840 feet above Port- 
land, and 2,208 above the Glen. 

The Half-Way House marks the point where 
the wonders of the ascent begin. It is the ideal 
mountain hermitage. But when the driver pulls 
up to allow his horses to breathe, the one occupant 
who makes his appearance in the doorway does 
not wear a long gray beard or seem displeased 
with our intrusion. This person, whose solitude we 
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have broken in upon, acts as agent for the owners 
of the road, takes toll of passing travellers, cooks 
for the men who keep the road in repair, answers 
questions with directness and despatch, and is evi- 
dently not the recluse that his height above the 
world would lead us to expect. The house is 
chained down to the solid rock, to prevent its being 
blown over the precipice on which it stands, as it 
surely would be by the first great gale, if left with- 
out such protection. 

The Ledge, by which name the place where 

we are now resting is usually called, was formerly 

known to travellers as the Cape of Good Hope, 

and no one, we think, will be slow to apprieciate 

the appropriateness of the name after 

Four miles. 

having once doubled it, for it is nothing 
but a gigantic spur thrust out into the fathomless 
depths of the Great Gulf. 

From here upward the eye sweeps over a wil- 
derness of shattered gray rock on which the zig-zags 
of the always ascending road may be faintly traced. 
It is by no means an alluring sight, but what an 
idea it gives us of the immensity of the mountain ! 
We could almost forgive the exclamation which 
broke from the lips of a female passenger, ** How 
solium it all looks ! " because it did but echo our 
own thought. 
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Though the outlook down the valley is a very- 
noble one, nothing will hold the traveller's atten- 
tion lik.e the look over into the depths of the Great 
Gulf, along which the road now coasts for some 
distance. It is now seen that the Gulf equals in 
depth half the whole height of the mountains rising 
out of it. " The high-encircling steeps of Clay and 
Jefferson, Adams and Madison, enclosing it with 
one mighty sweep, ascended out of its depths and 
stretched along the sky, which seemed receding 
before their daring advance." 

All the summits of the Carter Range — Carter 
Dome, Carter, Imp, and Moriah — are finely ex- 
posed from this admirable view-point. Wildcat 
closes the prospect to the right. In the dis- 
tance Mt. Hayes and the neighbor summits about 
Gorham and Shelburne shut in the Androscoggin 
Valley. Gorham itself is hidden behind Pine 
Mountain. Over these is seen " a misty camp of 
mountains," whose names have a local celebrity 
only. 

The road is now more like the idea one has 
formed of it from below. Where the slope is 
precipitous, strong parapet walls have been built 
along the exposed side. Safety has evidently been 
considered before everything else, for anything 
more substantial in the way of a road-bed it would 
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be difficult to conceive. Laborers are met at 
intervals covering up every little gully or levelling 
every little hillock of sand that the night-rains may 
have washed out or deposited. 

After skirting the Ledge for some distance, the 
road strikes sharply off to the left across the great 
spur, in an exactly reverse direction, thus bringing 
the Carter Mountains upon the left instead of on 
the right, as we found them at the Half-Way 
House. Progress in this direction grad- 

Five miles. 

ually opens the view down the Ellis and 
Saco valleys. Mt. Pleasant and Sebago Lake are 
seen over Wildcat; then the mountains in and 
about Jackson, Chatham, and Bartlett 

At six and a half miles up, the road reaches the 
point where the promontory it has been following 
suddenly comes to an end at the verge of Hunting- 
ton's Ravine ; it then sheers off to the right again. 
From this point the view is a most exquisite com- 
bination of mountain and valley landscape, and a 
worthy pendant to that just seen from the Great 
Gulf. In order that it may be fully enjoyed, a 
stone bench known as Willis's Seat has been fixed 
in the parapet wall at the extreme southern angle 
of the road. Seating himself here, the traveller 
is master of one of the noblest prospects that 
the eye can witness or heart desire. It is thus 
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sketched in outline in the ** Heart of the White 
Mountains : " — 

" A sharp turn around a ledge, and the southeast wall of 
Tuckerman*s Ravine rose up like a wraith out of the for- 
est. Nearer at hand was the head of Huntington's, while 
to the right the cone of Washington loomed grandly more 
than a thousand feet higher. A little to the left you look 
down into the gloomy depths of the Pinkham defile, the 
valley of the Ellis, the Saco Valley to North Conway, 
where the familiar figure of Kearsage is the presiding 
genius. The blue course of the Ellis, which is nothing 
but a long cascade, the rich green of the Conway inter- 
vales, the blanched peak of Chocorua, the sapphire peaks 
of the Ossipee Mountains, are presented in conjunction 
with the black and humid walls of the ravine and iron- 
gray mass of the great dome. The crag leans out over 
the mountain like a bastion, from which the spectator sees 
the deep-intrenched valleys, the rivers which wash the 
feet of the monarch, and the long line of summits which 
partake his grandeur while making it all the more 
impressive." 

Here we bid farewell to the Glen. In going half 
a mile farther we gain the edge of the great pla- 
teau near the head of the Great Gulf, and g^^^^ 
are able to look over into the world be- '*"^*** 
yond through the depression formed between Clay 
and Jefferson. The low 'misshapen ridge of rock 
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rising at our left is a monument to the fatal 
temerity of a traveller (Benjamin Chandler of 
Delaware) who having climbed, as he supposed, 
to the top of the mountain, died from hunger or 
exposure, or both, at this inhospitable spot A 
skeleton in rags was found after the lapse of a 
year, huddled under these rocks. 

The pinnacle of Mt Washington, with the Sum- 
mit House surmounting it, now rises in full gran- 
deur before us. The chase has been long, but is 
at last drawing to an end. Our driver now lets his 
horses break into a trot. We are passing over a 
wind-swept plain, thinly covered with yellow grass 
among stones. The air grows many degrees 
cooler. Thick wraps are now hurriedly put on. 
Presently the railway is seen coming up from the 
reverse side of the mountain. The horses mount 
the last steep rise as if they knew their journey's 
end was near at hand. Such a chaos of broken 
rocks as now hems us in, and through which we 
are now winding onward and upward, finds its only 
counterpart in the depths of the profound gorges 
around us. But there the rocks are seen to have 
fallen from some dizzy height above in formless 
masses, while here they seem to have been piled 
up, stone upon stone, with a rude symmetry of 
knitted strength. 
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While the mind is vainly striving to adjust itself 
to the strangeness of everything about us, in which 
what is real seems out of place, and what is unreal 
the only true estate, the stage has come to a full 
stop. We alight The hotel throws open its hos- 
pitable door. The genius of the mountain stands 
before us in the person of a spruce young clerk, 
who hands us a pen full of ink. We have arrived. 



XIII. 

ON THE SUMMIT. 

HE who stands at last on the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington has all New England under him 
and all the world before him, so far as his future 
movements are concerned. If he be a pedestrian 
seeking adventures, he may go to the north, the 
south, the east, or the west. The great northern 
peaks challenge him to a trial of strength in one 
direction, the less formidable southern summits in- 
vite him on the other. He may go back to the 
Glen House by the way he came, through Tuck- 
erman*s Ravine, or by way of Adams, Madison, 
and the Great Gulf. He may go anywhere and 
everywhere. 

To those who prefer to trust themselves to less 
fatiguing means of locomotion, the choice is limited 
to a return down the mountain by the Glen HOUSE 
stage, or a descent by railway to the Ammonoosuc 
Valley, returning by rail through the Crawford 
Notch to Glen Station and the hotel. 
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Should it have so chanced that the traveller has 
seen Mt. Washington from the distant sea-coast, 
one day a pajp blue film upon the far horizon, 
the next, perhaps, a recumbent cloud of purest 
white, he will now have full opportunity to meas- 
ure the distance over which his eye then trav- 
elled. Twenty leagues off to sea the mountain 
is the first land seen in clear weather. The sea 
and mountain have outlived all human history. 

It would be presumptuous indeed in us to at- 
tempt to prompt the emotional part of our com- 
panion's nature. The first feeling is one of such 
bewilderment that one seeks almost instinctively 
to renew his hold on the material world by looking 
at the things which seem to belong to it, startling 
as it may be to see them in such a place. 

A grand-junction and cross-roads hamlet on top 
of the highest mountain in New England ? That 
reads like a freak of the imagination. Yet here is 
a well-equipped hotel, a station of the United 
States Signal Service, a printing-office and daily 
newspaper, an engine-house for the railway, and a 
stable for the carriage-road, with telegraphs and 
telephone to order your dinner at the Glen, send 
a cipher to your broker in Boston or New York, 
tell your wife that you won't go home till morning, 
or put in a word of your own wherever the inter- 
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ests of the busy world below may jostle with yours. 
If all this be not a striking exposition of Yankee 
enterprise and invention, we shoul^ like to know 
where to look for its counterpart. 

There is the railway which Sylvester Marsh, of 
Littleton, N. H., expressly invented for the ascent 
of this mountain. The locomotive creeps up the 
steepest slopes as easily as a big beetle up a gar- 
den wall. When the bill was read to the legisla- 
ture setting forth that Mr. Marsh proposed to 
overcome gravity with his invention, it was re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter ; the gravity of the 
law-givers was overcome. For a few years it ex- 
cited about equal parts of wonder and terror in 
the minds of the timid. Making the ascent was 
something to boast of among one's friends at 
home. Now that so many thousand passengers 
have been carried up and down without fatal injury 
to any, one puts faith in it under protest, as it were, 
pockets the affront his old ideas have sustained, 
and resignedly asks himself what they will do 
next? 

No hamlet is without its cemetery. A short 
walk down the railway track takes one to the 
monument of ill-starred Lizzie Bourne, of Kenne- 
bunk. Me., who died from the combined effects of 
over-exertion, fright, and exposure when assistance 
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was within calL This heap of stones arouses the 
sympathy of all passers. But these terrible re- 
minders that the mountain is not to be trifled with, 
mostly belong to the history of the old bridle-paths. 
Of all the experiences of this sort, in which one 
may truly be said to be " a traveller between life 
and death," Dr. J. L. Ball's three days on ML 
Washington, alone, without food, shelter, or fire, 
is perhaps the most thrilling. The men who went 
out from the Glen to rescue him were looking for 
a dead body when they found him, half frozen, 
nearly delirious, and wholly exhausted from his 
long struggle for life. 

It is strange that such gloomy tales should form 
part of any itinerary designed to promote pleasant 
thoughts only. Yet hardly one visitor in a hun- 
dred omits to visit Lizzie Bourne's lonely monu- 
ment or inquire into the least details of her sad 
story. 

The visitor who has passed a night at the Sum- 
mit House, when the mountain is enveloped in 
clouds, will know something of how Noah felt 
when he put his head out of the window of the 
ark, after it had grounded on the top of Mt. Ara- 
rat. Every other desire will be merged in the 
wish to know what the coming day is going to re- 
veal. And no sight we can call to mind will quite 
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equal that of the clouds dispersing before the ar- 
dent glances of the rising sun. One's patience 
may be tried a little, but what of that? Too often 
visitors are disheartened by finding the view shut out 
by clouds. In a pet they post off down the moun- 
tain, declaring the whole thing to be a humbug. 
And often to their unutterable dismay the sum- 
mit will be clear before they have reached the 
valley below! We therefore most heartily com- 
mend the French proverb that says, " Everything 
comes to him who knows how to wait." 

The best time to make the ascent is undoubtedly 
when the wind blows from some westerly point of 
the compass. This may commonly be taken as an 
indication of clear weather, even if some truant 
clouds are seen sailing about in the upper sky. 
An easterly wind, especially if continued from day 
to day, is usually a sure presage of rain or thick 
weather, as it comes off the ocean. If the clouds 
hang low about the valleys or ** go a-fishing," as 
the Indians termed it, look out for a wet spell; but 
when they begin to rise up out of the valleys, or 
** go a-hunting," make ready for the anticipated 
outing. If we could choose a time for ourselves 
it would be just after a storm, when the wind has 
settled itself comfortably in the west or northwest, 
and with full-distended cheeks is driving the horde 
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of Storm clouds back to its lair in the ocean. 
Then through the breaks and rifts — but the 
reader must come and see for himself. 

The summit is 4,750 feet above the Peabody 
Glen. The ascent has been made in a mountain 
wagon, drawn by six horses, in one hour, nine and 
a half minutes. People who are disposed to make 
comparisons between the White Mountains and the 
Rockies should not forget to take into account the 
vast difference in the altitudes of the plateaus on 
which they stand. If, for example, Mt. Washing- 
ton and Pike's Peak could change places, the for- 
mer would be about 10,700 feet high, and the latter 
about 9,600 feet instead of 14,000. Taking this fact 
into consideration, it will be seen that Pike's Peak 
begins about where Mt. Washington leaves off, 
which nearly realizes the rhetorical metaphor 
about piling Alp on Alp. But who shall venture 
a comparison between the arid, sage-brush plains 
lying at the base of Colorado's grand landmark, 
and the verdant valleys, noble forests, and spark- 
ling rivers which surround or wash the feet of New 
England's monarch? 

The government signal-station of the Weather 

Bureau is open for the inspection of visitors at 

fixed hours. We need hardly suggest that the 

station is kept up for scientific purposes only, not, 

8 
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as thoughtless people sometimes imagine, as one 
of the attractions of the place. The observers are 
always ready to explain the working of the various 
ingenious instruments made use of for recording 
the velocity of the wind, or detecting signs of 
coming storms. From the platform just behind 
the station one gets a wide-reaching view to the 
south, embracing also a large arc of the whole 
horizon. This has always been considered one of 
the very best view-points on the summit. 

The highest point was formerly indicated by a 
cairn and beacon, which was frequently seen, to the 
visitor's great delight, incrusted with the beautiful 
frost feathers deposited by passing clouds on com- 
ing in contact with the colder atmosphere of the 
mountain top. Sometimes the telegraph posts, 
and even the stones themselves, are similarly 
crusted over, and fairly bristle with these frost 
feathers. When this occurs, no words can give an 
idea of the exquisite appearance that the mountain 
puts on. Nature's chemistry is indeed a curious 
study. What is death to the living plant gives life 
to forms more exquisite, if possible, than ever did 
the fecund soil of a tropic forest. But the. old bea- 
con gave way to an observatory to which a small 
fee admits the visitor who is ambitious to rise still 
higher in the world. 
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Other favorite look-outs are found upon a point 
of rocks behind the old Tip-Top House, and from 
the end of the hotel platform, where the railway 
begins its descent This too allows the eye a wide 
range between southwest and northeast, with the 
Green Mountains as an objective point But it is 
not our purpose to dissect the view. If one wishes 
to make a study of the topography of half New 
England, or locate all the peaks of the various 
mountain chains seen from Mt Washington in a 
clear day, he must first get a good map, next 
divide the immense horizon into sections, and last* 
ly, put himself quite outside the romance of the 
splendid pageant passing before him, which, as we 
look at it, is a pure waste of time, if not actual 
desecration. Suffice it to say that a movement of 
the head discloses in turn the ocean, the lakes and 
lowlands of Maine and New Hampshire, the robust 
highlands of Massachusetts, the fading forms of 
Monadnock and Wachusett, the highest peaks of 
Vermont and New York, and finally the great 
Canadian wilderness itself. 

After ** viewing the landscape o'er," the eye be- 
gins to dwell with increasing wonder upon the 
hideous waste of splintered rock, blackened by 
ages of exposure, corroded with dirty green 
lichens, of which the great spire under one's feet 
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is formed. These ruins of what was once perhaps 
a shapely pinnacle bear silent evidence to the 
crushing blows that Time has dealt the mountain. 
It is necessary to pick one's way with care, for the 
rocks are sharp-edged, and open treacherous pit- 
falls. In a sunny day, greedy little spiders run 
about them with quick, furtive motions. The 
lichens and the spiders indicate Nature's last 
efforts to maintain a foot-hold on the debatable 
ground between life and death. 

One thing strikes the beholder with great force, — 
the enormous mass of the mountain, now for the 
first time fully revealed to his astonished gaze. 
** The more one realizes that the dependent peaks, 
stretching eight miles north and as many south, 
are nothing but so many buttresses to the mountain 
proper, the more this prodigious heap of matter 
amazes. Two other long props, divided by the 
valley of the Rocky Branch, also descend into the 
Saco Valley ; and a shorter one, formed of the like 
titanic masonry, is traced between the valleys of 
the Ammonoosuc and of Israel's River. So that, 
as the roads run, one must travel sixty or seventy 
miles around in order to make the circuit of Mt 
Washington at its base." 

Sunrise on Mt Washington has formed the 
theme of many a rhapsody.' Perhaps the most 
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Startling thing about it is the rapidity with which 
it comes upon you, 

" With wings as swift as meditation or the thoughts of love." 

If it be a fine cloudless morning, the mountains 
will be in a glow almost before one is aware. A 
gong calls up the inmates of the hotel from their 
beds to witness the spectacle. The sun waits for 
no man to make his toilet. Each guest therefore 
snatches what is nearest at hand; and as that 
is usually a blanket, a bed-quilt, or a sheet, the 
upper windows of the hotel present to the view of 
those who may happen to be out and abroad a 
somewhat grotesque appearance. For some mo- 
ments the mountain tops hold a pale crimson glow, 
which is quickly transfused into bright golden sun- 
shine. It needs clouds to show off these displays 
to the best advantage. Without them, sunrise on 
Mt. Washington is only half seen. In any case it 
is not to be compared with the glories of sunset, 
although it has inspired some capital descriptions : 

** The gray dawn, streaked with angry red, at last 
Lit up the rocks, and when the sun burned through, 

Lo ! on the western clouds the shadow vast 
Of the great mountain loomed upon our view." 

If the sunrise is a consecration of the day, then 
the sunset is a benedicite to the world it is depart- 
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ing. The sun's going down behind the Green 
Mountains shows a Jong line of crimson peaks 
above which clouds of lake float in a sea of amber. 
The near mountains turn a grape-purple color; 
this gradually deepens to impenetrable blackness. 
The dawn first gilds the mountain tops, and then 
descends into the valleys, while Night ascends her 
mountain throne after having passed her cool 
hajid over the fevered earth below. 

We know not how to describe the last act in the 
drama of a day. Another must do it for us : — 

" While we were standing among the rocks, the sun 
touched the western horizon. The heavens grew dark. 
All at once an immense shadow strode across the valley 
below us. Slowly and majestically it ascended the Carter 
chain until it reached the highest summit. Without paus- 
ing in its advance, the shadow lifted itself onward into the 
upper air to an amazing height. It then stood fixed and 
motionless, high above all the surrounding mountains. It 
was the shadow of Mt. Washington thrown upon the 
dusky curtain of the sky. All the other mountains seemed 
to bow their heads, while the actual and the spectre 
mountain exchanged majestic salutations." 



THE END. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 

GORHAM, N. H., is the entrance to the White Mountains, offering the 
most striking views of grand and beautiful mountain scenery. Stages 
run from this point, in connection with the trains of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, to Glen House. The views on the Atlantic Division of this line 
are remarkable for their romantic appearance, richly abounding in wooded 
glens and numerous shining streams of all sizes and descriptions, which 
present themselves to the eye in a variety of fascinating situations as the 
train winds its way at the foot of the mountain range. 

The Glen House, via Gorham, is easily accessible from all parts of the 
Grand Trunk system, its Gorham station being situated on the main line, 
92 miles from Portland, and 206 miles from Montreal, between which cities 
two express trains nm each way daily all the year round, carrying through 
Pullman, parlor, or sleeping cars. Additional local trains also run between 
Portland and Gorham, in connection with the Boston & Maine trains from 
Boston. 

At all principal ticket-offices in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls, and throughout Canada and the New England 
States, tourist tickets are on sale during the summer, affording an endless 
variety of routes to the Glen House and Gorham direct, or round trip tours, 
taking in these points by the way. 

The tourist who contemplates a trip through this delightful region, should 
obtam a copy of "Summer Resorts," a guide-book of tourist routes and 
rates, issued by the Grand Trunk Railway and distributed gratuitously by 
their Agents. We may, however, mention that passengers from the West 
who have made the interesting trip through the Thousand Islands and 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, or have reached Montreal by train, can take 
the morning or evening express train thence to Gorham, a five-hours' jour- 
ney, connecting there with stages to the Glen House ; or leaving Montreal 
by the Central Vermont route, via St. Johns, St. Albans, Montpelier, Wells 
River, Fabyan's, and the summit of Mount Washington, reach the Glen 
House by another highly interesting route. 

From Boston and New York the most direct route is by rail or steamers 
to Portland, where trains connect with the Grand Trunk Railway, and dur- 
ing the summer season cars go through to Gorham. If preferred, a change 
may be made on the return journey, embracing any of the most attractive 
spots in the White Mountains. 

7'Ae Grand Trunk District Offices^ at which all information is 

obtainable, are : — 

E. P. BEACH 271 Broadway, New York. 

W. C. TALLMAN ... 280 Washington Street, Boston. 
T.D.SHERIDAN . . . Cor. Exchange and Washington Streets, Buffalo. 
Mrs. BARBER. .... International Block. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
W. ROBINSON .... Cor. Jefferson and Woodward Avenues, Detroit, 

Mich. 
G. B. OSWELL .... 62M Ford Street, Ogdensbure, N. Y. 
CORNWALL BROTHERS Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
W. E. DAVIS Gen'l Passenger Agent, Chicago & Grand Trunk 

Railway, Chicago, 111. 
WM. EDGAR GenM Passenger Agent, Grand Trunk Railway, 

Montreal, P. Q. 
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THE 

BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 

IS THE 

Houte vat frtellente 

TO THE 

GLEN HOUSK. 



IN six short hours from Boston, by a route leading through several 
of the most interesting cities of New England, and often within 
sight of the blue sea, you may be transported to the deep glens of 
the White Mountains, where the cool shadows of the enwalling 
highlands rest on fair intervales, crystal lakes, and rushing streams. 
Between breakfast and dinner you shall have crossed five counties, 
and reached the " land of the mountain and the flood." 

As the train speeds along, we catch glimpses of Lynn, Salem, 
Beverly, Newburyport, and Portsmouth, until at last our many- 
wheeled procession turns its back on the coast and begins the long 
climb into Middle New Hampshire, passing through the prosperous 
manufacturing towns, Salmon Falls, Great Falls, and Rochester, 
across Milton and Union, the Wakefields, the Ossipees, where we 
gain a noble and impressive view of the mountains, the great peaks 
of the Sandwich Rahge stretching away along the Tamworth Val- 
ley, with the ponderous Ossipee Mountains on the south. A little 
later, the magnificent granite crags of Chocorua loom grandly into 
the blue sky ; and erelong the sharp peak of Moat Mountain 
rushes into view, and the dark spire of Kearsarge, and the far-away 
and ethereal Presidential Range, and scores of other peaks, with 
the broad intervales and graceful fringing trees of the Saco filling 
in the foreground. 

At last we arrive at North Conway, where we pass from the 
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rails of the Boston & Maine to those of the Maine Central ; from 
just beyond North Conway comes the Intervale, and then at last 
Glen Station, where the cars are left behind, and mounting to the 
top of the Concord coaches in waiting, we are ready to enjoy one 
of the finest stage rides left in the mountains. 

Not far from the station, the road turns up the valley of the Ellis 
River and ascends by the side of that madcap stream all the way 
to Jackson, through a beautiful region of deep woods and open 
glades and mountain vistas. 

In the very centre of the hamlet, where the road crosses the 
stream, the Jackson Falls rush down over long slopes of granite. 
Beyond Jackson the way grows narrow and picturesque, over- 
hanging the Ellis River, and giving occasional impressive views of 
the mountains in front, the vast ridges and ravines of Washington. 
After a long climb to the top of Spruce Hill, twelve hundred feet 
higher than Jackson, the road leaves the Ellis River and begins a 
descent of four miles past the entrance to Tuckerman*s Ravine, 
and down the course of the Peabody River to the Glen House. 
This, however, is but one of the three routes from Boston that 
those purchasing tickets via the Boston & Maine are given a choice 
of, and all are perhaps equally charming. 

By the other routes, instead of turning our backs on the blue sea 
at Conway Junction just beyond Portsmouth, we keep right on via 
Wells, Kennebunk, and Old Orchard Beach to Portland, where we 
may continue on our way by the coaches of the Maine Central 
Railroad, passing Sebago Lake and North Conway to Glen Station, 
and then over that famous road described above. 

Or should we choose a still different route, the Grand Trunk 
Railway will carry us through a delightful country to Gorham, 
where we leave the cars as at Glen Station, and after a ride of eight 
miles up the valley of the Peabody River, we are at last at that 
haven of rest, the Glen House. 
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THE 

MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 



THE OIVLY JLiXlVE 

Linking Mountains and Sea from Boston through the grand 
scenery of the Crawford Notch and Saco Valley, connecting the 
Glen, Crawford's, Fabyan's, Summit of Mount Washington, Profile 
Uouse, Bethlehem, Jefferson, Franconia, and < 

ALL WHITE MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

with Portland, Casco Bay, Cushing's Island, Old Orchard Beach, 
Kennebunkport, Rye Beach, The Wentworth, York Harbor, Isles 
of Shoals, and also, by direct train service, 

BAR HARBOR, 

and all points on Eastern Maine Coast, as well as Poland Springs, 
Moosehead Lake, and the Rangely and Bigelow Lakes in the 
interior. 

VISITORS TO THE GLEN 

should not fail to secure tickets via the Maine Central from Port- 
land or North Conway (remembering that the trip via Portland 
enables a stop at Wells, Kennebunk, or Old Orchard, as well as 
Portland itself), reaching that resort by way of Glen Station and 
stages, a delightful Tally Ho coaching trip of fourteen miles 
through Jackson and the Pinkham Notch, or via the Summit of 
Mount Washington, where, at 6,293 feet elevation, the stages are 
taken for the Glen, which may be seen ensconced at the Eastern 
Base, and distant eight miles over the wonderful Mt. Washington 
Carriage-Road. 

For descriptive matter address the General Passenger Agent, at 
Portland, Me. 

F. E. BOOTH BY, PAYSON TUCKER, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Manager. 
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THE POPULAR LONG ISLAND SOUND ROUTE 

FROM 

NEW YORK T^H°H GLEN HOUSE 

IS VIA THE 

FALL RIVER LINE. 

WHOSB PASSENGER STEAMERS, THE 

PURITAN, PILGRIM, and PROVIDENCE, 

Are conceded to be the most magnificent examples of marine 
architecture ever placed at the disposal of the travelling public. 
They steer by steam, are lighted throughout by electricity, and 
have electric call-bells in every stateroom. Meals are served ^ la 
cartCt and the service is excellent. 

A fine Orchestra is attached to each steamer in commission 
throughout the year. Concerts are given in the grand saloon 
afternoons and evenings. 

From New York, steamers leave pier 28 N. R., foot of Murray 
Street, connecting at Fall River the following morning with splen- 
didly ecjuipped trains due in Boston in seventy-five minutes, there 
connecting with morning trains on the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
arriving at Glen House (via stage from Glen Station or Gorham) 
early in the evening. 

Tne Fall River Line operates a double service during the 
summer months, two steamers being run in each direction week- 
days, and one on Sundays. Tickets and full information can be 
obtained in New York at the ofiice of the line pier, 28 N. R. ; also 
at 207, 261, 713, 944, 957, and 1323 Broadway; Astor House and 
Windsor Hotels; 153 Bowery, 264 West 125th Street, and 134 
East 125th Street. In Brooklyn, at Annex Oiiice, foot of Fulton 
Street, 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 and 107 Broadway, 
E. D. In Jersey City, at Annex Ofiice, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, and at principal ticket-offices in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and all points south and west of New York. 

Send for folder, giving details of service, time-tables, etc. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, General Passenger Agent^ New York. 

J. R. KENDRICK, General Manager, Boston. 

SHORE LINE ALL- RAIL ROUTE 

Between New York and Boston. Five trains daily (one on Sun- 
day) in each direction. Unrivalled Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Buffet, and Dining Cars. Quick Trains. Splendid Service. 
Trains leave New York from Grand Central Station, and arrive in 
Boston at the Park Square Station (Old Colony Railroad), — two 
of the finest railroad stations in the country. 



